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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


Wibson’s 
KOTOFUME 


DERRIS AT ITS BEST 


The UNIVERSAL 
INSECTICIDE 


This scientific combination of 
Rotenone and Pyrethrum is a 
spray of unusual wetting and 
penetrating qualities that kills 
both by contact and by stomach 
poisoning, thus effectively con- 
trolling both chewing and suck- 
ing insects. In addition to its 
proven effectiveness against in- 
numerable common insects, Roto- 
fume has the advantage of being 
NON-POISONOUS to humans, 
animals and birds — absolutely 
safe to use in orchard, garden or 
nursery. 
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THE PLANT 
BUYERS INDEX 


(New Fourth Edition) 
Price Reduced $10.00 to $6.00 


A check list of ornamental plant ma- 
terial in actual commerce in America, 
covering over 30,000 subjects—bulbs, 
irises, peonies, evergreens, delphin- 
iums, rock plants, lilies, lupines and 
columbines. Everything but strictly 
greenhouse Orchids. 


Fully indexed both in Latin names, 
common names and sources of supply. 


An invaluable source of informa- 
tion. Buy and use your copy now. 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
J. W. & FE. G. MANNING, Publishers 
DUXBURY MASS. 

















Pe a PITZONKA’S 


, Giant- 
te? Se BS Flowering 
“Siam PANSIES 


You will be 
amazed at the 
freedom of bloom, 
at the size of the 
flowers, at the 
brilliant colors — 
blue, purple, red, 
bronze, lavender, 
and blends. A 
strain valued for bedding and cutting. 
Plants are ready now for Fall planting. 
Large size, $1.35 per 100 prepaid. 
Seeds supplied at any time. 


New Pansy Booklet 


gives full information. Lovely color pic- 
tures of Pitzonka’s Pansies are shown. 
A copy will be mailed on request. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


Box H Bristol, Penna. 
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GIVE the old rhubarb plants a heavy dressing of manure and set out 
new plants. 


DIG UP a few parsley plants to be grown in boxes in the kitchen 
window for garnish purposes. 


STRIP the husks back on ornamental corn and braid them while they 
are soft, if this has not already been done. 


PREPARE deep trenches in which manure has been incorporated so 
that they will be ready for sweet peas next Spring. 


BURN gladiolus and dahlia tops and any other vegetation which is 
likely to harbor European corn borers or other pests. 


CULL apples and wormy fruits lying under the trees should be 
buried in holes, to help get rid of insects and diseases next year. 


GATHER leaves and garden refuse, except that which is diseased, 
and compost them with chemicals made specially for the purpose. 


GIVE evergreens, the rhododendrons, and newly set perennials a 
thorough soaking with water. Do not water the newly planted 
bulbs. 


STORE apples in a cellar with a temperature not much above freez- 
ing. Leave the cellar windows open at night and close them in the 
morning until freezing weather comes. 


CLUMPS of chrysanthemums in flower may be dug and potted for 
house or porch decoration or they may be moved to some other 
part of the garden for Fall color effects. 


CONTINUE to plant peonies and hardy bulbs. The regal lily can 
be used effectively between peonies and other large-growing peren- 
nials or among rhododendrons and mountain laurel. 


IN SECTIONS where field mice prey on tulip bulbs, of which they 
are fond, it may be necessary to put the bulbs in wire cages, or 
make use of substances offensive to rodents. 


ORDER rose bushes for Fall planting. They will be delivered in No- 
vember. Stake out the beds at this time, digging them deeply and 
enriching the lower layer of soil with old manure, bone meal, or 
some other organic fertilizer. 

THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY gives best results when separated 
every three or four years. This work may be done in early Autumn. 
The strongest crowns should be selected and planted three inches 
apart each way, just below the surface. 
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CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN. 


Neat, Cheap and Durable, 
Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft., 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 


F.o.b. Philadelphia 


Send for booklet of other 
distinctive fences 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown 


PHILA., PA. 

















Hybrid 


Lilacs 


Fall is the ideal 
time for planting 
Lilacs; the root- 
growth startsand 
[@ plants are ready 
to greet Spring’s 
warm days. 


Farr’s 
Lilac List 


includes the best 
of more than 200 
* varieties tested in 
_Farr’s gardens. 
All are carefully 
described in 


Better Plants by Farr 


Our catalogue of Liiacs, Hemerocallis, 
Peonies, Iris, and other valued peren- 
nials. A copy will be mailed on request. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 











Autumn — the 

Ideal Time for 

Planting Large- 
Flowering 


CLEMATIS 


No climbing plants are more lovely in 
flower than these new Large-flowering 
Olematis. The colors range from pure 
white to violet blue, from silver-pink to 
deep crimson. 


Plants set this Fall will 
Flower freely next season 


Ask for special Fall folder describing 
more than two score choice varieties, 
with many in color. Address Box H. 





James |. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 











THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and 
recommended by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


Begonias and How to Grow 
Them 


Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them 


The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 


Herbs: How to Grow Them 
and How to Use Them 


Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. S.) 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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IDESPREAD approval has greeted the announcement of 

six national gold medal awards made by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. Dr. George T. Moore, director of 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens 
in St. Louis, Mo., who was 
awarded the George Robert 
White Medal of Honor for 
eminent service to horticulture, 
is known far and wide for his 
work in developing and maintaining one of the world’s out- 
standing botanical and horticultural institutions. Dr. Moore’s 
special interest is in orchids, and he has done much to promote 
the study of improved propagation methods as well as encour- 
age the introduction of new species from other lands. The 
George Robert White Medal of Honor, considered the highest 
horticultural award in America, is a large and very handsome 
medal, the award of which each year is made possible by a fund 
established by the late George Robert White, long one of 
Boston’s most distinguished citizens. It was first given to the 
late Professor Charles H. Sargent and has gone since to a long 
line of eminent men and women. 

Mr. August Koch, to whom the Thomas Roland Medal 
was awarded, is at the head of the Park System of Chicago, IIl., 
although due for a retirement before long because of age limita- 
tions. He, too, like Dr. Moore, combines horticultural knowl- 
edge and skill with unusual executive ability. He has seen the 
Chicago Park System grow to remarkable proportions during 
his long term of office and has built up a collection of con- 
servatory plants at Garfield Park which is unequalled probably 
anywhere in this country. The economic house is especially 
interesting to students, while botanists and scientists are more 
interested in the rare and unusual flowering plants from other 
lands. Several flower shows are given each year with no admis- 
sion charge and are attended by hundreds of thousands of 
persons. The Thomas Roland Medal was established in honor 
of the late Thomas Roland of Nahant, Mass., often spoken of 
as the best plantsman in America. 

The award of the Jackson Daw- 
son Memorial Medal to Mr. Walter 
D. Brownell of Little Compton, 
R. I., is particularly appropriate, in- 
asmuch as the late Jackson Dawson, 
made famous by his long connection 
with the Arnold Arboretum, was 
particularly interested in the hybrid- 
ization of roses. Mr. Brownell’s 
work along this line has been highly 
scientific and has resulted in the 
development of both climbing roses 
and bush roses of great value, espe- 
cially in the colder sections of the 
country. Most of the important rose 
growers of the country have found 
their way to Mr. Brownell’s breed- 





Gold Medal Awards 
Win Hearty Approval 





DR. GEORGE T. MOORE 
Awarded the George Robert White Medal of Honor 


ing grounds in Rhode Island and are familiar with his work. 

In awarding its large gold medal to Dr. William A. Taylor 
of Washington, D. C., the society is bestowing an honor which 
probably should have gone to 
him long ago. Although this 
eminent gentleman has now been 
retired from active service, he 
was long at the head of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture and was instrumental in bringing 
about the introduction and dissemination of many worth- 
while plants formerly unknown in this country. The breadth 
of importance of his work is acknowledged by all who are 
familiar with it. 

Colonel R. H. Montgomery of Coconut Grove, Fla., 
awarded the society's gold medal, is an amateur, whose love 
of horticulture has inspired him to aid in building up one of 
the finest collections of tropical and semi-tropical plants to be 
found in this country, these plants being assembled at what is 
now called the Fairchild Tropical Garden at Coconut Grove, 
being named in honor of Dr. David G. Fairchild, who was 
awarded the George Robert Whité Medal in 1930. Those who 
have visited the World's Fair in New York this Summer prob- 
ably have seen the great collection of tropical plants placed on 
exhibition there through the activities of Colonel Montgomery. 

There are some persons, whose contributions to horticulture 
are more or less anonymous, but none the less important be- 
cause of that fact. Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson is such a person. As 
executive secretary of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
she has long been the moving spirit in most of that society's 
activities. She has done much to promote the success of the 
International Flower Show in New York, and her assistance 
to the garden clubs of New York sections will readily be at- 
tested to by any member of those organizations. Working 
quietly and without inviting attention, she has done much for 
the advancement of horticulture. 


Dahlia Society's Exhibition 


The 25th annual exhibition of 
the American Dahlia Society was 
held in the Park Central Hotel in 
New York City, September 26 and 
27. Unlike last year, the number of 
exhibits and exhibitors was over- 
whelming, some of the intended ex- 
hibitors not even bothering to un- 
pack. Unfortunate as was this situ- 
ation, the committee in charge was 
in no way to blame. Basing its plans 
on several of the more recent shows 
in which the serious problem of find- 
ing enough flowers to fill the halls 
arose, the committee selected a 
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smaller hall. But, in spite of the severe drought, damage from 
beetles and generally unfavorable conditions this year, the 
show managers were deluged with material, so that the so- 
ciety’s stock of vases was exhausted and the hall not half 
large enough. 

As has often been the case, the weather was unfavorable. 
Last year the opening day followed a stormy spell and the 
second day came the floods and the hurricane to top it off. 
This year the second day was decidedly wet, with the result 
that the attendance dropped off noticeably. 

Although the number of exhibits and exhibitors was over- 
whelming, there was a noticeable scarcity of large commercial 
growers. The Dahliadel Farms of Vineland, N. J., had no 
opposition in its class. However, its exhibit was excellent and 
was awarded the society’s gold medal. C. Louis Alling of West 
Haven, Conn., who had more competition in the 80 foot class, 
won a silver medal. Notable exhibits were set up by the Rush- 
mohr Gardens of Rockville Centre, L. I., and the Queens Dahlia 
Gardens of Flushing, L. I. The Court of Honor award for the 
largest, most perfect dahlia went to Dr. B. Preas of Rockville 
Centre, L. I., for the variety Carl Dahl and the House Beautiful 
Futurity Medal to Stanley Johnson of Cheltenham, Pa., for 
Roulette. 

Veile Dahlia Gardens of Easton, Pa., was the winner of 
both the Derril W. Hart Memorial medal and the American 
Home Achievement medal with the variety Manhattan, while 
the Ruschmohr Gardens and Etherington Dahlia Gardens of 
Westwood, N. J., respectively, received honorable mention in 
these two classes with Ann Nancy Mitchell and Billy Larch. 
J. A. Kemp of Little Silver, N. J., was awarded the New Jersey 
society's President’s medal for the handsome Radiant Beauty, 
while a basket of assorted cactus types won for Mr. Hoopes of 
Wilmington, Del., the Belgian Dahlia Society’s silver medal. 
Mr. Hoopes also won the Leonard Barron Memorial Trophy 
with the cactus variety Flash. 

The Etherington Dahlia Gardens also won the Paul De La 
Barre silver medal with the variety Etherington Purity, a snow 
white cactus dahlia. A collection of miniature dahlias, many of 
which are of English origin, won for one exhibitor the silver 
medal of the National Dahlia Society of England. The varie- 
ties Golden Nugget and Petit Prince were particularly out- 





The dahlia Manhattan, for which two medals were awarded at the 
National Dahlia Show in New York. 
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standing among the miniature types. A handsome basket of 
bi-colored purples apparently belonging to the variety Cornell 
won the president’s award of the American Dahlia Society for 
E. Illsley of Devon, Pa. 


American Rose Society Officers 


Dr. L. M. Massey, plant pathologist of Cornell University, 
whose work has contributed so largely to the successful grow- 
ing of roses in recent years, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, and Dr. L. C. Fischer of Atlanta, Ga., was 
made vice-president, at the society’s 41st annual meeting held 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., October 5 and 6. S. S. Pennock of Phila- 
delphia was retained as treasurer and R. Marian Hatton of 
Harrisburg, Pa., as secretary; trustees re-elected for a three- 
year term were: J. D. Crump, Macon Ga.; M. V. Horvath, 
Mentor, Ohio; Mrs. Ralph Orwig, Des Moines, Iowa; and 
Robert Simpson, Clifton, N. J. Except for the elections and 
the hearing and accepting of the officers’ annual reports, the 
business session of the meeting consisted of a long discussion 
of proposed changes in the constitution suggested by Secretary 
Hatton as a possible means of increasing the society’s member- 
ship and enabling it to operate and continue its present service 
activities without exceeding its annual income. 

Headquarters for the meeting, which attracted more than 
125 members and guests, were at the Hotel St. George, where, 
after opportunity for registration, the first morning was de- 
voted to a round table discussion of practical rose growing 
problems led by E. L. D. Seymour, horticultural editor of 
The American Home, and taken part in by S. R. Tilley, in 
charge of the rose garden at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden; 
Dr. R. C. Allen and Dr. Massey of Cornell; Mrs. Harriet R. 
Foote, Massachusetts; Mr. Horvath; Dr. Cynthia Westcott, 
New Jersey; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ross, Tennessee; Dr. P. P. 
Lawlor, Vermont; Robert Pyle, Pennsylvania; E. A. Piester, 
Connecticut, and others. The discussion brought out, among a 
variety of things, that red spider had been troublesome this 
Summer; that the drought had seemed to increase rather than 
lessen mildew; that thrips were becoming increasingly trouble- 
some, and that, in several instances, the apparent effect of rose 
gardens being submerged in salt water during the 1938 hurri- 
cane was exceptionally fine growth and bloom the past Summer! 

After lunch, the members inspected the splendid rose garden 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, then gathered in the Ad- 
ministration Building to be greeted by Director C. Stuart 
Gager, and to hear a talk by Montague Free, the garden’s horti- 
culturist, on the making and care of the rose garden, 

The banquet that evening was thoroughly enjoyable. Presi- 
dent T. Allen Kirk of Roanoke, Va., acted as chairman, and 
Richardson Wright, editor of House & Garden, spoke on 
“What Makes the Wild Roses Wild” in his usual humorous, 
provocative and iconoclastic manner, and Nelson Miller Wells, 
consulting landscape architect of the Cornell University arbo- 
retum, discussed “‘Roses in the Landscape,’’ suggesting more 
uses for the native and other hardy, self-reliant species and 
hybrids. An interesting unexpected speaker was Miss Winifred 
Walker, official artist of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England, who, having started for this country with a collec- 
tion of paintings of ‘“‘Shakespeare’s flowers’’ intended for 
exhibition, on the ill-fated steamer ‘“‘Athenia,’’ had been 
rescued, taken to Ireland and brought on to New York on the 
S. S. “Orizaba’’ without a single one of her belongings, but 
with a courageous determination to set to work and make the 
collection of paintings over again. On the second day the 
rosarians went to Long Island, inspecting many gardens and 
estates. 

The registration showed members present from as far as 
Wyoming, Tennessee, North Carolina, Indiana, and Massa- 
chusetts. Local arrangements were in the hands of a committee 
composed of Montague Free, chairman; S. R. Tilley, and 
E. L. D. Seymour. 























Kinds which have been grown success- 
fully in Colorado by a skilled gardener 


chrysanthemums than in all the previous centuries. Little 
difficulty should now be encountered in growing many 
kinds including the new cushions, Korean hybrids and govern- 
ment introductions, if varieties are selected to suit the locality. 
In choosing them for this region (Colorado) early-flowering 
kinds must have first consideration, as a series of light frosts is 
likely to occur from September 5 on. The first killing frost 
usually takes place the last week in October, sometimes even 
holding off until the last of November, as it has done the past 
three years. My records show that a few of the late kinds, 
such as Mercury and Louise Schling are sometimes even hardy 
enough to stand the early heavy frosts. Chrysanthemums here 
reach a very high state of perfection partly due to our cool 
nights followed by very hot days. 
My experience shows that the following chrysanthemums 
may be considered hardy in Colorado. 


| @ THE last ten years there has been greater development in 


Name Color Season of Bloom 
Agnes Selkirk Clark Orange- Apricot October 
Amelia Bronze Bronze August 
Amelia Pink Pink August 
Amelia Rose Rose August 
Amelia White White August 
Amelia Yellow Yellow August 
Aphrodite Soft Pink September 
Astrid (Especially good Soft Pink with 

after second year) Apricot Tints September 
Barbara Cumming Bronze- Yellow September 
Carrie Pale Yellow September 
Caliph Ox-blood Red October 
Ceres (Single) Chamois Yellow October 


C. Erubescens White, Pink Shadings September (Especially 


hardy) 
Clio Carmine-Rose October 
Clara Curtis (Single) Pink August ( New, especially 

good) 
Crimson Splendor Bright Red September 
Daphne Pink October 
Diana Rose-Pink September 
Early Bronze (Pompon) Bronze September 
Enchantress Rose September 
Endeavor White September 
Fortune Red September 
Glory of Seven Oaks Yellow Late August 
Halo Deep Rose October 
Hestia Rose-Pink Late August 


L’Argenteuillais Bronze October (Sometimes 
too late) 

Mars (Single) Deep Red October 

Nancy Copeland Red September 

Niobe White September 

Normandy White Late August 

Ohio Gold Orange- Yellow September 

Ouray Copper October 

Pigmy Gold (Pompon) Yellow August (Dwarf) 

Pink Lustre (Single) Orchid-Pink September 

Provence Pale Pink October 

R. Marion Hatton Orange- Yellow October 

Romany Bronze-Red October 

Redskin Orange-Copper September 

Saturn Orange-Bronze September 

Sunbright (Single) Yellow September 


Tasiva (Largest Double) 


White 






Chrysanthemums Which Defy Cold Weather 


August (Best early) 





(Left) Romany is a Korean chrysanthemum 


which thrives in Colorado. 


(Right) Astrid is very hardy and seems to 
like northern climates. 


Thalia Bright Orange September 
The Torch Orange-Scarlet September 
Venus Radiant Pink September 
Warrior Crimson-Maroon September 
White Doty (Pompon) White October 

Wolverine Bronze- Yellow September 


Developed and Introduced by the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 


Algonquin (Very double) Yellow 21” September 

Laramie (Semi-double) Rose-Pink 18” Late August 

Manantico Rose 16” Early September 

Pohatcong (Very double) Blush 18” September 

Pocatello (Double) Blush 16” September 

Suwanee (Single) White 18” September (24” spread) 

Seminole (Double) White 15” Late August 

Teton White 18” "ate August 

Wasatch (Double) White i September (Flowers 
stand frost) 

Winooski (Semi-double) White 18” September 

Uinta (Semi-double) Bronze 20” Late September 


“‘New Chrysanthemums,”’ Bulletin 528, issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture gives the department's new orig- 
inations. 


Chrysanthemum Cultivation 


ACK of adequate culture—neglected soils, improper water- 
ing and failure to divide clumps—is very often the reason 

for attributing a tender constitution to chrysanthemum plants. 
Cold in itself does not always winterkill. The soil must be in 
good physical condition and contain a liberal quantity of 
organic matter which we provide here by the use of sheep 
manure and native peat moss in a 50-50 mixture. Our virgin 
soils outside of the mountain region are almost entirely devoid 
of humus, unlike the East where the land has been covered 
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with heavy forests for ages and humus soils are relatively 
plentiful. 

Light sprinkling is harmful, encouraging the formation of 
top roots which are left to the mercy of scorching suns and 
withering winds. One good soaking each week or perhaps two 
for light soils in exceptionally dry periods should be given. 
Irrigation provides easy control of our water supply. 

It is generally advised to divide chrysanthemums every two 
years. I have always divided mine each Spring, about the third 
week in May. Yearly division seems to curtail the often too 
wide spread of the older plants, the blooms appear deeper and 
more brilliant and the plants seem sturdier. 

Larger blooms, of course, result from leaving fewer buds. 
Many plants have sufficient laterals, however, without re- 
moving tips of the main shoots. An early spray-type is the 
ambition of Dr. Mulford of the Federal Government Station 
at Beltsville. After 20 years he has produced end-of-July 
bloomers having these lateral qualities. If pinching is practiced, 
it is discontinued here about July 1 and earlier for early- 
blooming kinds. 

While some localities are struggling with rust and other 
diseases, our only bother is with aphis and the ubiquitous 
grasshopper. Aphis are readily controlled with Blackleaf 40, 
used 50 per cent stronger than generally recommended or Nico- 





Mrs. John J. Tigert, a new daylily developed especially for 
the southern states. 


fume. The foliage must be drenched and special attention 
given to the undersides of the leaves. Poison bran gets the grass- 
hoppers, if one is careful to scatter the poison not too late in the 
morning and when the insects are at least half-grown. There is 
a bulletin, Number 104, issued by the University of Minne- 
sota, on “‘Grasshoppers and Their Control.”’ 

A little shade from Colorado’s burning sun in Summer— 
but never more than one-fourth of a day at once—proves 
helpful. Also, avoid north and east winds. 


Wheatridge, Colo. —Helen K. Fowler. 


Storing Dahlia Clumps for Winter 


6 Ries latter part of this month will see dahlia clumps stored 
- away for the Winter. The clumps should be carefully placed 
in a dry cellar, having been first turned upside down. The ordi- 
nary vegetable cellar has a temperature considered satisfactory 
for such storing purposes. If the dahlias are to be stored in a 
furnace cellar, the tubers should be packed in boxes of sand or 
peat moss covered with a moist newspaper. Those varieties 
which are found to keep poorly should be dusted with sulphur. 
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Autumn Coloring in Eastern States 


HE brilliance of the Autumn is appearing and soon will 

color our landscape, the red maple, sumach and Virginia 
creeper being among the earliest to color. The Virginia creeper 
is particularly interesting since it occasionally produces a mass 
of deep red in an evergreen tree and arouses a passing wonder 
at such an unusual combination. It is this vine which em- 
broiders in red the long bare limbs of occasional elms and fre- 
quently clothes the trunks in a mantle of the same color. A 
close, frequently abundant competitor is poison ivy with its 
brilliant yellows and bright reds. The Autumn dress of both 
is most attractive. There are good reasons for remembering 
that the dark red, five-leaved vine is harmless, whereas the 
bright red or yellowish three-leaved vine may bring suffering 
to the collector because of its poisonous nature. Students of 
plants are rarely deceived. Those who delight in Nature and 
her beauties should learn early to distinguish between these 
two vines. 

The reds and scarlets of the oaks and bright reds and yel- 
lows of the sugar maple appear a little later and in certain 
sections produce masses of color which dominate the country- 
side and present a striking contrast to the somber green of 
pines and hemlocks so frequently growing in the background. 

It is interesting to note that the brilliant colors of the 
Autumn are in the foliage throughout the season and become 
apparent after the intense green of the living leaf, the chloro- 
phyll, has broken down and uncovered or revealed the other 
colors, some of which result from the concentration of sugar 
in the dying foliage. 

—Dr. E. P. Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 


New Daylily for Southern Gardens 


INCE 1930 daylily breeding by John V. Watkins, assistant 
professor of horticulture at the University of Florida, has 
been under way in the gardens of the College of Agriculture. 
During this time many hundreds of seedlings of known 
parentage have been produced. So far, the only selection made 
is seedling No. 204 to which the name Mrs. John J. Tigert 
(after the wife of President John J. Tigert of the university) 
has been given in recognition of her interest in gardening and 
the civic improvement of Gainesville and its surroundings. 
The flowers of this daylily are so bright and sprightly in 
coloring and it has behaved so well under conditions at Gaines- 
ville that it is deemed to have distinct value for the Lower 
South. Visitors who have inspected the variety when in flower 
have been high in its praise. 
The flowers are saffron yellow to Burma at the margins 
on the outside and Brazil red inside. The blooming season 
lasts from about April 10 to May 20 in the university gardens. 


—H. Harold Hume. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Confusion Over Christmas Roses 


HE correspondents who have been discussing the ‘‘Christ- 

mas rose’ in various issues of Horticulture are apparently 
not talking about the same thing. Helleborus niger (white, 
sometimes with a purplish blush) blooms in late Fall or early 
Winter while the old foliage persists. It may be much bedrag- 
gled in mid-Winter. H. viridis (white, with greenish tinge) 
blooms and puts out new foliage in mid-Winter, and in 
western Pennsylvania is still very decorative in mid-April. 
There are other species and a number of varieties. Oftentimes 
H. niger is called the “‘Christmas rose,” and H. viridis the 
“Lenten rose.”’ 

—E. H. McClelland. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Walks Which Appeal to 

The Eye as Well as | 

To the Feet natal ee 
L> 


a definite pattern, ts 


especially appropriate 
for formal gardens. 


tla materials and patterns are 


many for the person who wants to 
make his garden paths attractive as well 
as durable. Bricks, bluestone, slate, tile, 


field and cobblestones—paving and cement 


blocks, even—can be assembled into a 
time-honored design or any pleasing pat- 
tern of the gardener’s fancy. When build- 
ing a walk, however, one should remember 
these things—the paving materials should 
harmonize in color and texture with the 
house or other surrounding buildings and 
walls; the shape and arrangement of the 
individual stones should depend entirely 
upon the spirit of the garden planting, 





whether formal, semi-formal, or com- 


, ; - rally suitable for 
letel informal, and whether or not This simple, well preney walk is especially 
hick laid end to end in sand constitutes P y . , neues! small gardens. 
measily made walk. Here the crevices plants are to be placed in the crevices. 
have been filled with soil to 
support small plants. 





This is the simplest form of flagstone walk. Brick laid in a herring-bone pattern makes a substantial This informal use of somewhat rough flagstones ts 
occastonal stone, longer than the others, and highly satisfactory walk, especially when especially attractive when the crevices 
breaks the monotony. the brick is set in mortar. are outlined in grass. 
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The End of Summer 


When poppies in the garden bleed, 

And coreopsis goes to seed, 

And pansies, blossoming past their prime, 
Grow smaller and smaller all the time. 
And when on the mown field, shrunk and dry, 
Brown dock and purple thistle lie, 

And smoke from forest fires at noon, 

Can make the sun appear the moon, 
When apple seeds, all white before, 

Begin to darken in the core, 

I know that Summer, scarcely here, 


Is gone until another year. 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Thoughtful Flower Arrangements 


ERHAPS Hazel Abbot who wrote for the September 15 

issue of Horticulture would be glad to know that at least 
seven years have passed since the word “‘artistic’’ appeared in 
the schedule of classes which the New York State Federated 
Garden Clubs stage each year at the International Flower 
Show. The committees which plan this show are sincere in 
their desire to eliminate every futile and ambiguous word, and 
they work toward an ever mounting standard. 

Also, | think that investigation will prove line is a char- 
acteristic of several Oriental styles of art and not exclusively 
Japanese. One of the principles of Japanese arrangement is that 
one uses material in season, and what is at hand. Therefore, 
since we have many Chinese and Japanese plants in our gar- 
dens, it is entirely possible to arrange proper Japanese patterns. 
Incidentally, the Mori-bana is an arrangement of mass, al- 
though the skeleton lines are clearly discernible through the 
details of the composition. 

Recently I heard a famous Japanese flower master discuss 
Japanese versus American arrangements. She said the parts of 
her arrangements had to mean something to her, like the curve 
of a branch calling to mind a young moon rising in the sky. 
To prove her point she dismantled an arrangement in a large 
flat dish and put it together again like the pattern made by 
notes of music. When it was placed on a piano, one could 
see the composition, even the little grace notes. Buxom bou- 
quets will prove how much we can afford or how much we 
can grow, but not of necessity, how well we do it. 

Mary Modricker writes of the Van Huyseem bouquet in the 
September | issue of Horticulture and I share her enthusiasm 
for it. One must remember, however, that the proportions of 
many Dutch and Flemish flower paintings are not natural 
proportions, and that the artist did not paint a natural bou- 
quet. Proud of what his land could produce, he painted things 
as they came into season and fitted them into the composition. 
[ have spent many weeks studying the Dutch style, and I 
made a trip to Boston to see the Van Huyseem bouquet, but 
I could not make a satisfactory replica until I had invented a 
device to get the proper proportion by elevating the material. 

I had the plumber make a copper cylinder, closed at the 
bottom. This was placed in the container, filled with sand to a 
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level six inches above the edge of the vase, and the ends of the 
tall pieces were then resting on that. The slender tube was con- 
cealed by the mass of material in the foreground. 

It is easy to follow the lines in the structure of a Dutch 
flower painting, although the mass may conceal some of the 
detail. 

I suggest that we could profit by following the philosophy 
of both East and West. We could make our compositions mean 
something to us and to the audience, and we could include 
the Dutch idea by showing the wealth of our production. 

—RMrs. Roy M. Lincoln. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Further Light on the Venus Flytrap 


— YOUR issue of September 15 there appears a communica- 


tion from Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell in which she dis- 
cusses carnivorous plants, among them the Venus fly trap, 
Dionea muscipula called by Darwin “‘the most wonderful 
member of the plant kingdom.” 

While I am acquainted with all the plants mentioned by 
Mrs. Darnell, I have made a particular study of this one, as 
it is found in this section and nowhere else. I should like to 
correct, in some respects, what Mrs. Darnell has to say about 
this plant, as its exact habits are not widely known. 

First, it does not depend upon its prey for its sustenance. In 
fact, I have grown healthy specimens for years under glass, 
where there were no possibilities of obtaining food except 
through the root system. 

Second, the leaves rarely have more than three or four hairs 
on each lobe, and these would be better described as bristles 
or spines. These constitute the trigger which sets in motion 
the mechanism that folds the lobes of the leaves together in 
such a manner as to trap luckless insects between them. 

Third, the leaves do not normally carry any honey or other 
sticky substance. They are fleshy, perfectly dry, leathery and 
the surface is not much different from that of other leaves. 

Fourth, the flower is not at all striking. It resembles the 
flower of a sick strawberry, is about the size of a shirt button 
and a dirty white. 

After an insect is trapped by the leaf, there is a slight exuda- 
tion of clear liquid from the inner surface, or rather from the 
broken spines, which is held by some to be a digestive fluid. 
Analysis of this has shown little or nothing to support this 
belief. 

The growing of this plant is relatively simple. It can be 
transplanted, or can readily be grown from the small, black, 
pear-shaped seeds which are produced abundantly. All it re- 
quires is a sour, mucky soil, preferably covered with sphag- 
num, and plenty of fresh water applied to the roots. It is 
best grown in a saucer, from which the water may be drained 
and replaced frequently. It wants plenty of hot sun and a 
humid atmosphere. A bell glass over the plant is of great 
advantage. 

The spines are sensitive to any irritation. A toothpick or 
straw will cause a leaf to close as readily as will an insect 
crawling over them. However, the leaf reopens within a few 
hours if the irritant is not left within the trap. Each leaf 
loses its sensitivity after it has trapped one insect but new 
leaves are produced continuously during its growing season. 

—R. E. Wicker. 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


Back to Trowels Again—A\’ Suggestion 


AM using a mason’s trowel for ‘““down on the knees”’ culti- 
vating. I file the edge like a hoe’s edge. A six-inch blade is a 
handy size. It works well. I have never seen this idea in print, 
sO am passing it along. 
—Henry G. Bacon. 
Bivalve, N. J. 
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The Prize-Winning Year Books of 1939 


The results of "Horticulture's” 
eighth nation-wide competition 


IVERSITY and originality are represented to a remark- 
D able degree in the year books submitted in Horticulture’s 
1938-1939 competition, which closed September 1. As 

usual, the judges were forced to spend many hours in a study 
of these year books before they could come to a decision. In- 
deed, it was only after careful scoring that the list of six win- 
ners was finally decided 










The cover of the simple yearly 
program issued by the Marble- 
head (Mass.) Garden Club 
carries a drawing, by Louise 
Snow, of Lee Street in that 
famous old town. 


upon. 

It is interesting to 
note that the winning 
year books are widely 
scattered throughout the 


country. Only one of 
the clubs—that of Des 
Moines, Iowa—has re- 
ceived a prize in past 
years. The year book of 
the Phoenix (Arizona) 
Garden Club ranked 
high, but was ruled out, 
inasmuch as first prize 
went to this club last 
year. 

Apparently much at- 
tention has been given 
to straight horticultural 
practice the past year in 
garden programs in all 
sections. This is in line 
with a fixed attempt to keep the garden club movement con- 
fined closely to gardening activities. It is apparent in many 
instances that particular attention was given to decorative 
features, especially in the matter of cover designs. 

The year book of the Hawkinsville (Ga.) Garden Club, 
which received first prize, is not pretentious, but it is hand- 
some in a modest way, with fairly heavy blue covers. It ap- 
pears that this club took the study of the lily as its project last 
year, with some special feature of lily cultivation under dis- 
cussion at each meeting. Lilies are used as the decorative motif 
throughout the book and there is perhaps a plethora of lily 
quotations. A section entitled ““Our Garden Clock”’ carries a 
decorated clock face with the months of the year used in place 
of figures. Special directions for garden operations for each 
month are given. A useful spraying chart was obviously de- 
signed for Georgia conditions. Two poems which won prizes 
in a state contest for garden poetry are 
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The year book of the Georgetown Club of Washington, D. C., has 
a particularly handsome cover, drawn by Mr. Walter G. Peter. 


the Columbia (S. C.) Garden Club. This is in no sense an 
ambitious year book, the pages being multigraphed and the 
only decoration being a drawing on the cover. It has been very 
carefully prepared, however, and is considered to deserve its 
place because of the wide range and practical character of its 
programs and the many helpful suggestions which it contains 
—among them a list of plants which can be grown in 
Columbia to provide fragrance 12 months of the year. A list 

of plant combinations for different 





published. 

Des Moines (Iowa) has a large and 
extremely attractive garden club, a fact 
which is made evident by its generously 


The Winning Garden Clubs 





months is also an interesting feature. 
One page is given over to a floral 
calendar with blank space to be filled 
in by the members. 





proportioned year book. It is printed 
on lilac-colored paper, inasmuch as the 
lilacs were given especial attention this 
last year. The club is divided into study 
groups, such as the Plant Specialist 
Group, the Flower Arrangement Group, 
the Table Arrangement Group and the 
Rock Gardeners’ Group. There is also a 
Men’s Garden Club division. Each of 
these sections is given a page to itself. 
This year book contains advertising, 
which may or may not be considered a 
good feature. 

Number three in the list of prize 
winners is the year book submitted by 





Results of 'Horticulture's" 
Year Book Contest 





First Hawkinsville (Ga.) Garden 


Club .... $50.00 
Second Des Moines (Iowa) Garden 

Club 25.00 
Third Columbia (S. C.) Garden 

Se. Ges wore ee 10.00 
Fourth South Side Garden Club 

(St. Joseph, Mo.) .. 5.00 
Fifth Garden Club of Clearwater 

(Fla. ) 5.00 
Sixth Outdoor Study Club 

(Charlotte, N. C.) 5.00 








The year book of the South Side 
Garden Club (St. Joseph, Mo.), which 
received the fourth prize, is so designed 
that it can be readily slipped into a 
pocket, handbag or purse. It is bound at 
the top rather than at the side and each 
month is given a special page, with a 
calendar at the top and the date of the 
club meeting printed in red. Gardening 
instructions for each month are given 
succinctly and the list of topics for each 
meeting covers a wide range. That for 
April 1939 was ‘Pleasing the Finicky 
Judges,’’ and that for May ‘‘Garden 
Romances.’’ There are rules for ex- 





This clever drawing is the 
frontispiece of the dainty 
year book issued by the 
Castle Garden Club of 
Akion, Ohio. 
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hibitors to follow at the club shows. 
A brief history of the club shows 
activity along many different lines. wt’ 
The Garden Club of Clearwater 
(Fla.) calls its year book ‘‘Down the 
Garden Path.’’ Much useful informa- 
tion is found within the blue covers, 
particular attention being given to the 
newer annuals, which are listed by 
name. The programs show that an 
open forum is often carried on, gardens 
visited, and current topics discussed. 
In March, each of the members was 
asked to name the most successful 
flower in her garden. In April each 
member was asked to give her native 
state and its flower. At that meeting, 
too, there was a discussion of garden 
tools and gardening apparel for 
women. In May the members were 
asked which meeting they liked the 
most throughout the year, and in June 
the very pertinent question, ‘““Why 
did you come to this meeting?’ 
The sixth prize goes to another year book which is multi- 
graphed. As a matter of fact, the Outdoor Study Garden Club 
of Charlotte, N. C., has been surprisingly successful in produc- 
ing a comprehensive and attractive year 
book at minimum cost. The covers are 
made of wallpaper, folded to give pictures 
on both sides. The committee was success- 
ful in finding paper with a horticultural 
motif. This is a new club, having been 
organized in January 1938, and therefore 
it deserves special congratulations on its 
success in this competition. The foreword 
contains the following truisms: 


Making a garden is fun. A garden is a source of 
joy and pride. But to know the full, rich pleasure of 
a garden, you must care for it well. The habit of 
record-keeping will furnish you with a useful and 
always available account of your adventures, triumphs, 
and trials, and in the future will be the source of 
many a delightful hour of reminiscence, by re-living 
the joy and satisfaction of your experiences in the 
Art of Gardening. 


Each month is given two pages, one con- 
taining the program and the other giving 
suggestions about what should be done at 
that particular time. Special attention is 
given to wildflowers, and in the Summer 
meetings are held at the call of the president instead of at 
stated times. 

Some of the year books submitted excel in originality, 
although they are not sufficiently comprehensive to win a 
prize. The year book of the Franklin Garden Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is an example. The cover is a heavy, rough paper 
with deckle edge and bound together with coarse string. The 
reproduction of the illustration taken from the cover cannot 
do it justice, because the original is in color. The contents are 
apparently done in ink by an unusually skillful penman and 
then mimeographed. The effect is remarkably good. 

The little year book of the 
Castle Garden Club (Akron, O.) 
is less conventional and yet highly 
original in its design and its ap- 
pearance. The covers are printed 
in gold and the whimsical draw- 
ing which it contains is repro- 
duced herewith. Originality also 
pervades the text. The topic at the 
January meeting, for example, 
was ‘‘White House Flowers for 





Garden Club of Forest Hills 


1938-1939 FA, ject for discussion in April was “‘Bab- 


es oe 





The year book of the Garden Club of Forest Hills 
carries this charming silhouette on its cover. 





There are many drawings similar to these in the year book 
of the Men’s Garden Club of Aurora Region, IIl. 
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First Ladies’’ and that for February 
“Table Setting at Its Best.’’ The sub- 
. bling Brooks and Early Blossoms.”’ 

The Georgetown Garden Club of 
Washington, D. C. slips to the other 
extreme and presents a yellow-covered 
year book with a beautifully drawn 
engraving, the work of Mr. Walter 
G. Peter. The Marblehead (Mass.) 
Garden Club follows suit with an 
admirable drawing of Lee Street in 
that famous old town, done by Miss 
Louise Snow. 

It is a pleasant-looking, green- 
covered year book that the Garden 
Club of Forest Hills (Pa.) presents, 
with a silhouette on the cover as 
shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations, indicating that the mem- 
bers of that club are really dirt gar- 
deners. 

Then there is the year book of the 
Men’s Garden Club of Aurora, IIl., 
which, as might be expected, deals largely with practical gar- 
dening operations, but has embellishments which are highly 
amusing, as shown by those reproduced herewith. 

As usual, the year book of the Marianne Scruggs Garden 
Club of Dallas, Texas, is an extremely dainty production, 
bound in Japanese paper. As usual, too, there are many helpful 
hints for southern gardeners in this book, along with a list 
of events of interest to garden makers throughout the state 
of Texas. 

A particularly compact and useful year book comes from 
the Garden Club of Tulsa (Okla.). In it, naturally enough, 
is a photograph of the plaque presented to the club in 1937 
for outstanding accomplishments in civic improvement and in 
recognition of vision, industry, and 
civic pride. This plaque has been 
placed in the rose garden. Much useful 
information for garden makers who 
encounter conditions peculiar to Okla- 
homa is found in this modest year 
book. 

The Green Hills Garden Club 
(Fairmount, W. Va.) has an attrac- 
tive little year book in which the fol- 
lowing club commandments are to be 
found: 


I. Thou shalt not be late. 
II. Thou shalt come prepared to give thy 
opinion. 
III. Thou shalt pay thy dues promptly. 
IV. Thou shalt not take offense at thy fellow 





member. ; 
V. Thou shalt assist in beautifying thy Garden Club of Columbus, Ohio, 
community. indicates the unique character of 


VI. Thou shalt find a substitute if thou cannot the club’s year book. 


do the work assigned. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Garden Club’s year book naturally has 
a picture of a huge azalea on its cover. In its pages it speaks 
particularly of crépe myrtle and oleander, which thrive in the 
Mobile section. It also contains a 
photograph of three loving cups 
presented to the club for submit- 
ting the most artistic scrapbook 
of horticultural news value and 
state garden club activities, for the 
best program of the year along 
the line of forest protection, and 
for the best collection of kodak 
pictures, showing beauty spots of 
members’ gardens. 





The cover drawing of the Franklin 
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R. L. HOSFORD ABEL is a specialist in lilies and grows 

them to perfection in his garden at White Plains, N. Y. 

His sloping land is filled with thousands of tall plants, with 

regals and their hybrids predominating. Their leafy stalks, 

crowned by white tubular flowers, present such a superlative 

sight that one cannot but admit their exceptional merit, al- 
though their beauty is restricted to a single month. 

In Dr. Abel’s garden I saw Lilium willmottie hybrids two 
years old with 25 blossoms, growing three feet high, while 
Crow’s Hybrid reached seven feet, and L. davemottie and L. 
humboldti six feet. L. henryi was boasting 40 buds to a stalk! 
When the L. regale hybrids are two years old, they are two 
and one-half feet high, I am told, and carry three flowers to a 
stalk. 

The secret of Dr. Abel’s success in producing such marvels 
lies, probably, in the use of fertilizer, soil with a very sharp 
drainage and an exact knowledge as to the time for planting 
and transplanting. The seeds of the lilies go into the ground 
November 15, in a specially prepared out-of-door coldframe. 
The soil consists of one part each of leaf mold, humus and sand. 
Dr. Abel claims that leaf mold is better than peat. The beds 
are raised about three inches above the soil around them. When 
the ground freezes, the seeds are covered with a layer of salt 
hay about three inches deep. The next Winter the glass sashes 
are left on the coldframe. After two years, the plants are moved 
from the frames to beds. If it should be necessary, for any 
reason, to move the seedlings, Dr. Abel advises doing this in 
mid-July. He agrees with other experts that lily bulbs can be 
moved at any time. The beds are well fertilized with manure 
and bone meal, and the foliage of the lilies is kept covered 
with bordeaux mixture. Nothing else is grown in the beds. 
Indeed, the stalks are so thick it would be virtually impossible 
for other plants to find space. As Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox of 
Peekskill, herself a prominent lily expert, has pointed out to 
me, there is every variation in regal lily from the true L. regale 
to L. sargentie with the strains of L. centifolium, L. sul- 
phureum and L. browni. Some of the tubular lilies are almost 
green, others white and some with yellow anthers. Still others 
are dark brown, while some are pink on the outside and some 
are all white. A new form has appeared, a L. regale hybrid 
with a pyramidal, instead of a whorled, inflorescence. It is 
comforting to know that lilies can be grown as successfully 
as this, but most of us would like to grow them happily in 
the flower borders—and that is the next step for the ambitious 
gardener to master. 


Va to the San Francisco World’s Fair the past 
Summer have been interested in the great number of 
fuchsias exhibited and many of them have learned for the first 
time in their lives that an active organization, known as the 
American Fuchsia Society, is working to promote greater 
appreciation of these flowers. It is natural that the American 
Fuchsia Society should have its 
headquarters in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, Calif., for 
it is in California that the 
fuchsia is found at its best. I 
am sure, nevertheless, that an 
increasing number of persons 
will find their way into the 
society from other parts of the 
country, for there are varieties 
of fuchsias which may be 
grown almost anywhere. Of 
course Winter’s cold makes 
most kinds hard to grow out- 








=. 


A corner of the lily garden on the grounds of Dr. Abel. 


doors in the North but these plants can readily be stored 
through the Winter or grown indoors. Some kinds make good 
potted plants and are especially handsome when used in 
hanging baskets. 

I find that gardeners in the West are particularly interested 
in a number of new varieties which have been introduced in 
the past two years, many of them being originated by Mr. 
G. E. Neiderholzer, who lives in San Francisco, Calif. 

It seems certain that the time is coming when hardy fuchsias 
will be available for northern gardens. This season I have 
been growing specimens of the variety Scarlet Beauty, sent 
me by the Cole Nursery Co. of Painesville, Ohio. This fuchsia 
has bloomed for many weeks in my garden. It has remained 
a small plant with me, although I understand it grows to be 
four feet tall when fully established. My plants were only 
a year old when set out. The profusion of bloom more than 
makes up for the small size, however, creating a delightful 
spot of color. Just how Scarlet Beauty will do through the 
Winter remains to be seen. It has lived through twelve Win- 
ters in Ohio, I am told, with no protection. Evidently, nur- 
serymen have faith in this fuchsia, for there are, I understand, 
some 200,000 plants in the nursery at Painesville. 


I NEVER go down Cape Cod without stopping at Dennis to 
see the playhouse and private gardens of Mr. Raymond 
Moore. I have seen them on Memorial Day when the tulips 
were in their glory, planted each color by itself in clumps of 
from seven to eleven or twelve. I have seen them, of course, 
in the glory of July and August, when the nicotiana, the 
hollyhocks, the marigolds, the asters and the phlox invite 
visitors to promenade along the garden walks. I am planning 
to go down in October and see again the mellow Autumn 
garden all by myself. , 

This is the only theatre garden I know outside of Europe. 
I find it a perfect all-the-year garden, and it is quietly theatri- 
cal. With its crenelated gray board fence, heightened by trellises 
for climbing roses, it has the gray setting of the Champs 
Elysées Theatre in Paris, which is decorated only by the gowns 
of the ladies. Intimacy is obtained in the Moore garden by a 
board fence with shrubs, while Cape Cod scrub pines, clethra 
and beach plum make the back drop sky line behind the fence. 
In front of the fence are shrubs of althea, magnolia, buddleia, 
syringa and lilac, with standard roses at intervals, and in front 
and in between are annuals. 


FIND in the October issue of The Gladiolus Supplement, 

published by the New England Gladiolus Society, the un- 
usual suggestion that gladiolus corms are better purchased in 
the Fall than in the Spring. For one thing, it is argued, the 
flower show season furnishes opportunity for considering those 
“‘must-haves’”’ in bloom, and 
for exchanging opinions with 
various growers. Moreover, it 
is better for corms to be shipped 
as soon as cured in Autumn. It 
is felt that storage at the place 
of planting aids in acclimating 
the corms to the new environ- 
ment better than Spring ship- 
ping. Then, too, many of the 
large growers and dealers ship 
from northern points, after the 
time when southern and Pacific 
Coast growers plant. 
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Praise for Long-Handled Shovels 


EAR EDITOR—When I went to work on a 50-acre 
farm on Long Island recently, one of my first deeds was 
the purchase of two long-handled, pointed shovels. ‘““Why 
have I never had one before?’’ asked the 225-pound owner. 
For not less than ten years the writer has found a long- 
handled, pointed shovel indispensable. Let any doubter use 
one to fill coalhods in the Winter, and the greater ease will 
make him a convert. 

The long-handled shovel saves the back. It encourages 
deeper trenching, and any gardener worth his salt and pepper 
knows that a two-spit trench produces better plants, really 
miraculous results; and few gardeners will dig two-spits in 
depth with a short-handled shovel. 

The long-handled shovel pries out tough roots and small 
bush stumps. It lifts deep tap roots such as dock, wild carrot 
and burdocks, with ease. It lifts clumps of specimen plants and 
transplants without root disturbance. It is a comfort when 
digging gladiolus and dahlias. When you need a shovelful of 
excellent soil, or two, it is just the tool for digging and 
carrying. 

The handle should be painted a bright blue, for easy locat- 
ing, as it stands in the garden after a busy day. And the handle 
should be marked with white or black paint into six inch 
divisions, for ever-present measuring needs. 

—Nye Burgess. 
Commack, L. I. 


Backyard Orchard Worth While 


EAR EDITOR—Referring to “Is the Backyard Orchard 
Doomed?” in December 15 Horticulture, my experience 
may encourage others to persevere in their culture. 

We have three Montmorency cherry trees about nine years 
old. The first four years after they began bearing they were 
laden with fruit. The robins began eating them when they 
were scarcely larger than the pit. Each year we did all we knew 
- or heard of, even to fastening sleigh bells in the trees, bringing 
the ropes to the house and ringing the bells at intervals all day. 
but the robins still ate the cherries. 

Last year, again, the trees were laden but the birds did not 
touch them. When ripening, the fruit had a dark, knotty side 
and was unfit for use. Only the fact that they were so beautiful 
when in bloom saved the trees. 

This year they bloomed abundantly, every cherry was per- 
fect and not once were they disturbed by the birds. It was a 
long and tiresome wait, but it was worth it. 

—RMartha E. Beckenbach. 
Trappe, Pa. 


Bouquets —A Matter of Taste 


EAR EDITOR—Buxom bouquets . . . line arrangements, 
why take up cudgels for one or the other? True, one is 
more conscious of line in a simple arrangement of trailing vine, 
or a bit of interesting twig than in a many-flowered, large 
arrangement, yet underneath the creation of a bouquet of the 
‘“‘buxom’’ type there should be a consciousness of line, or 
balance. Otherwise no amount of stuffing (and I use the word 
advisedly) will make for a pleasing picture. 

One might as well try to hide the defects in a badly cut 
gown by covering it with ruffles, or, if male readers want a 
different comparison, to “‘pretty up’’ a poorly planned house 
with trellises and other wooden foliage. 

—Flora Graves Pease. 
Melrose, Mass. 


Approves a Heavy Garden Fork 


EAR EDITOR—I enjoy the letters in Horticulture about 
garden tools. I was especially pleased by William J. Ing’s 
letter in regard to garden spades and forks, which appeared 
in the August 15 issue. A woman who has done real gar- 
dening for 20 years can heartily endorse Mr. Ing’s opinion. 
The heaviest flat-tine fork can handle all garden work more 
easily and more efficiently, except for screened soil, than any 
other tool. When lifting sods, I put the fork its length into 
the ground, then press back, then forward, and lift—thus 
knocking off the dirt, and leaving the waste on the fork to 
add to the débris. After having broken two forks trying to 
lift out boulders, however, I decided forks were not meant 
for that purpose. As to trowels, the good old heavy, round- 
point mason trowel is the kind for me. 


Worcester, Mass. —RMary I. Toothaker. 


"Quack" Remedy for Quack Grass 


EAR EDITOR—Quack grass so tries the patience of every 

man, that we fenced half our yard with wire netting 

and put in five ducks which immediately went to work on 

the tender quack grass roots. They did not give up until every 

bit was gone. Then we placed the ducks on the other half of 

the yard and they soon had that cleaned up. They love the 
tender roots and certainly quack their appreciation. 

Several people called me on the phone and wanted to know 

if I was serious or was it a joke. I told them I was never more 

serious in my life and highly recommended this method to 


them. —Carl L. Sherwood. 
Highland Park, Mich. 


Damage to Bulbs in Hardy Borders 


| Bays EDITOR—Due to the very severe watering in our 

borders this Summer, which was necessary for the various 
annuals planted on top of our tulips and daffodils, a surpris- 
ingly large number of these bulbs will be in a very weak con- 
dition next Spring, or probably not appear at all, having com- 
pletely rotted away from being too wet. 

Bulbs, like tulips, daffodils and hyacinths, when left in the 
borders are in a dormant state during the Summer and feel 
very happy when they are surrounded by dry soil. During July 
and August the normal watering of the annuals, planted on 
top of these bulbs does not do them any harm. However, be- 
cause of the abnormally dry Summer this year, the watering of 
our annual flowers was twice or three times as much as usual; 
the water soaked in so deeply that it reached the bulbs and did 
the damage to them. 

I suggest that amateurs should inspect their bulbs if inter- 
ested in a good show of bulbs in the garden next Spring. 


“Dasadou,” Beookville, L. 1. —kKlasina Mathilda Keessen. 


Another Paulownia Tree Report 


Bree EDITOR—Some of your readers may be interested 
in hearing more of the paulownia tree. We have several 
old ones which bloom every year even though in a very ex- 
posed situation. One of the trees is cut down each Fall, and in 
the following Summer attains a height of ten or twelve feet 
and has leaves about 18 inches across. As it is a very old root, 
it often sends up six or more stalks. Trees treated in this way 
will, of course, never bloom, but if planted on the edge of a 
lawn they are very striking and decorative. 


—Theodora Gordon. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
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LECTURERS AVAILABLE FOR GARDEN CLUBS 














GARDEN LECTURERS 
and kindred subjects 


“RESTORATION of 
WILLIAMSBURG” 
Sidney N. Shurcliff 


“GARDEN MOVIES” 


in natural colors 
Loaned—slight charge covering 
handling and insurance. 


“CONFESSIONS OF 
A GREEN THUMB 
GARDENER” 
George F. Richards 


Send for literature to 


GEORGE W. BRITT 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 











GARDEN MOVIES 
IN NATURAL COLOR WITH LECTURE 
“THE GLADIOLUS” 
“GARDEN HIGHLIGHTS” 
also 
“FLOWER PORTRAITS THROUGH 
THE SEASONS” 

Illustrated with natural color slides 
“The Merry lectures with excellent color illus- 
trations were enthusiastically received by 
the Gardeners and Florists Club of Boston.”’ 
Projector, Screen, and Operator included 
“THE MERBEYS8’’ 

(Mr. and Mrs. P. I. Merry) 

43 Harrison St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 





Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Outtings from house 
poems. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 

ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic 
window garden. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 


QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
“Hardy Garden,” “Spring and Autumn,” 
“Peace in a Garden,” “Flower Arrang- 
ing’’—all with natural color slides. 

Also Lectures without slides. 
Information upon request. 


CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL 


A fascinating demonstration lec- 
ture for those who love Christmas. 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


Contributor to The Christian Science Monitor 


181 Warwick Rd., Melrose, Mass. 














GARDEN 
FACTS & FOLLIES 


An hour of practical ideas 
originally given and illustrated. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury Street Bosten 
No High Priced Fees 








Home Beautifying — Community 
Beautifying and Garden Lectures 
illustrated with slides. Garden 
Courses including soil testing 
demonstrations. For list of sub- 
jects and terms address 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 








Mrs. ANSON H. SMITH 
202 Highland Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Lectures on Flower Arrangement and 
Plower Show Problems, illustrated with 


actual flower arrangements, backgrounds 
and accessories. 


ON TOUR in Virginia (Richmond, April 
26, 1940) at special flat rate for clubs in 
vicinity and en route. 


A. P. SAUNDERS 


lectures on the New Peonies. 
Available for engagement at 
any time. Fee reasonable. 


Address: Clinton, New York 











Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 
offers new lectures illustrated with 
Kodachrome slides— 

The 18th Century Fruit & Flower Garden, 

New England Wild Flowers, 

Wild Flowers of California, Death Valley 
and the Desert. 

3304 N STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


on all Garden Topics. Including de- 
sign, civic planning, zoning, and road 
beautification. 


EGBERT HANS 
300 Mass. Ave. Boston, Mass. 

















LOUISE THOMPSON 
Lecturer — Author — Designer 
Over 100 Garden Clubs have acclaimed 
her originality and technique. 
1940 LECTURES: “Nature, the Great 
Colorist.” “Your Personality Expressed 
in Table Arrangements.” “The Accent 

on Flowers in Your Home.” 

All Lectures illustrated with numerous 
floral decorations created in full view of 
audience. For Dates and Fees — Write 


41 MAIN ST., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





GARDEN CLUB OF VIRGINIA 


Brings to you 150 beautifully colored slides 
showing historic homes and gardens with 
descriptive lecture. Entertaining, instruc- 
tive, educational. Rented to individuals or 
organizations. $15 plus transportation ($10 
in Virginia) 10% of net added if shown for 
profit. Write 
MBS. 8S. 8S. JOHNSON 


Brookside Lynchburg, Virginia 





Flowering Plant Families 


Illustrated with Charts and 
Living Material 


ELIZABETH BLOSSOM 
300 Mass. Ave. Boston, Mass. 











GARDENS AROUND CHARLESTON: This 
lecture is illustrated with colored slides of 
the world famous Magnolia, Middleton and 
Oypress Gardens, also of Charleston build- 
ings and gateways. Lecture tour in Middle 
West in December and in New England in 
January. MRS. J. THOMPSON BROWN, 
$99 Connecticut Avenue, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


OLD FASHIONED GARDEN ROSES. Lec- 
ture illustrated with beautiful, colored 
slides MRS. FREDERICK LOVE KEAYS, 
Great Neck, New York. Author of OLD 
ROSES, Macmillan Company. 


PLANT ENEMIES; Healthy Roses; Plant 
Clinic. CYNTHIA WESTCOTT, The Plant 
Doctor, 96 Essex Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. 











DUTCH & ENGLISH GARDENS 


Color Movies of Garden Tour 


ENGLISH FLOWER BORDERS 
Dufay and Kodachrome Slides 
Colorful Garden Lectures by 

GEORGE A. YARWOOD 


Landscape Architect 
196 LAFAYETTE ST., SALEM, MASS. 





“YEAR ’RBOUND BEAUTY IN THE 
HOWARD GARDEN.” Kodachrome movies, 
informal talk. A. E. HOWARD, 63 Beech- 
mont Street, Worcester, Mass. 





“OUTSTANDING New Perennials.” “Herbs 
-” “Plants for Partial 
GWENDOLEN E. DAVIDSON, 
Pres. Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 





MAKING A TERRARIUM. Informal Talk. 

Demonstration planting and _ discussion. 

Something new for club competition. MRS. 

S. H. PAULSEN, 78 High St., Hingham, 
ass. 





For circular describing “AN ALL-YEAR 
GARDEN FOR THE BIRDS” and other 
Colored Chalk Talks, address MISS GER- 
TRUDE ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, Quincy, 
Mass. Tel. Granite 1244-R. 


LECTURES: ‘“Cross-Pollination of Flow- 
ers” (See Bulletin Garden Olub of America, 
September 1939). “Seed Dispersal.” “Old 
Villa Gardens of Italy.” “Colorful Gardens 
of England.” HERB RT W. FAULKNER 
Washington, Connecticut. 


HARRIET UPHAM GOODE, Birdacres, 
Sharon, Massachusetts. Illustrated lectures 
on Gardens, Birds, Wild Flowers, and Con- 
servation. 











Address for particulars 
HAZEL J. HEISSENBUTTEL 
125 East 57th St., New York 


Single or Course of Lectures on the 
following subjects to Garden Olubs: 

“Color” “Flower Arrangements” 
“Table Settings” ‘Personal Problems” 











© Home Gardening 

® School Gardening 

@ Commercial Establishment 
Employee Courses 


Fee on Application 


SYDNEY H. BAKER, F.R.H.S. 


Landscape Architect 


Suite 407, 53 Park Place, New York City 


PRACTICAL BULB LECTURE (with 
demonstration), for the Fall planting of the 
Bulbs. Price $10 and expenses. ANNIE 
REA BLANCHARD, Melrose, Mass. 


“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,’ 
“Unusual Facts About Plants,” “Use of 
Color in Garden and Flower Arrangements,” 
“Choice Plants—Their uses and where to 
purchase.” GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS, 
Sheridan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 


LECTURES on Garden Art and Garden 
Practice. NORA SCHENCK, Landscape 
Architect, 53 Clinton Street, White Plains, 
New York. 


HORTICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 

PLANT MATERIAL S. Practical lectures 
or courses given with blackboard drawings. 
RUTH FAULK WHITE, L.A., Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 


“COMBINING the Ornamental and Useful 
in the Garden.”” MAUD R. JACOBS, South 
Carrollton, Kentucky. 


STIMULATING TALKS: Western Gar- 
dens, Personal Gardens, French Gardens, 
Outdoor Christmases. Small fee. PROF. 
ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 


























R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden 
Talks and Study Groups. Route 5, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. After April, Groton, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on piesting 
design, plants and planting. NELSON M. 
WELLS, Landscape Architect, 
Drive, Hastings-on- udson, N. Y. 
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LECTURE 


With 1600 Feet of Colored 
Motion Pictures 


= 

The Standing Committee of The 
Trustees of Public Reservations 
take pleasure in announcing a 
lecture ‘Preserving Beautiful and 
Historic Places in Massachusetts.”’ 
Secretary Laurence B. Fletcher 
will review the history of the 
organization, outline its future 
plans, and with colored motion 
picture films show some of the 
reservations owned and main- 
tained by the Trustees, some they 
wish to acquire and views of the 
glorious countryside of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Fletcher will take 
the audience on a field trip in 
color through the North and 
South Shores of Massachusetts 
as far west as the Berkshire Hills, 
showing gardens, waterfalls, and 
many of the other features of the 
field trip which is now becoming 
so popular. 


Inquiries concerning fees and 
dates should be addressed to the 


SECRETARY 
50 Congress Street, Boston 
‘ Tel. HUBbard 9185 








GARDEN CLUBS 
TAKE NOTE! 


Miss Helen M. Tillinghast, author of 
“THE FIRST GOURD BOOK” (fifty 
cents postpaid) offers for Garden Clubs 
and Horticultural Groups a most de- 
lightful and entertaining lecture, illus- 
trated with COLORED SLIDES, or 
beautiful photographs, and touching on 
all phases of the subject of Gourds — 
their HISTORICAL, UTILITARIAN, 
CULTURAL, DECORATIVE ASPEOTS. 


For dates and rates address: 


HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
THE GOURD-VINE Vernon, Conn. 











ANNE LEONARD 


presents 


Two lectures illustrated with direct color plates 
The “‘best’’ in Natural Color Photography 


GARDEN PICTURES THROUGH THE YEAR 


“From Crocuses to Christmas Roses."’ Gardens in 
Williamsburg, Va.; on the roofs of the New York 
skyscrapers; Montreal, Canada; the climbing roses 
at "Sconset, Nantucket; and many beautiful New 
England gardens, both large and small. 
MARVELS OF NATURE 
Mountains, lakes and waterfalls! Fantastically 
shaped rocks! Pictures of alpine flowers taken over 
12,000 feet high, way above the timberline in 
the Rockies among the glaciers! Gorgeous Au- 
tumnal foliage! Many other breath-taking scenes 
of beauty, all described in an interesting and com- 
prehensive manner. 
Latest Delineascope projector, crystal Da-Lite 
screen. Operator provided for both lectures. 


Address: 9 Main Sireet, North Easton, Mass. 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

upon a varied list of horticultural and land- 

scape subjects. List sent upon request. 

GEORGE A. SWEETSER, Landscape De- 

signet and Horticulturist, Wellesley Hills, 
ass. 
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Wayside 
“Bicet av 
TULIP COLLECTION 


Sure Prize Winners 


100 of 10 kinds—$9.75 


or 
“Popular Prize” 
Tulip Collection 


100 Bulbs in 20 choice varieties 
all labeled—$5.30 


These collections are made up of magnificent 
Tulips. Each supreme in its color range. 
They are grown exclusively for us by one 
of Holland's greatest growers. Each variety 
fully described and shown in full colors in 
the new catalog. 


MIXED DAFFODILS 
for NATURALIZING 


12 for 90c 
100 for $6 1000 for $55 
Mixed by hand from varieties of outstand- 
ing merit. Carefully Wayside selected to 
give a long flowering period. Not at all to 
be confused with the usual mixtures of 
widely variant values. 


Bulbs for Every Pocketbook 
It can honestly be said that no one in 
America has as many kinds of bulbs, in as 
wide a range of varieties, and in prices to 
meet all pocketbooks. 


New Catalogue 
Send for it. See page after page in full color. 
Find out about the newest things in bulb- 
dom. Get your bulbs from Wayside. Know 
full well you'll receive only the one top 
hole size. 






fh Wayside Gardens 


-—r1- 28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 

















SPECIAL AZALEA OFFER 


A selected group including 
| early and late flowering varie- 
ties chosen for choice bloom, 
Autumn color, and depend- 
able hardiness. All heavy 
nursery-grown specimens. 
SWEET AZALEA. Azalea arbo- 
rescens. White or blush, fra- 


grant. June-July. 
18-24 in. $2.50 each 


FLAME AZALEA. Azalea calen- 
dulacea. Red, orange or yellow. 
May-June. 18-24 in. $2.00 each 


TORCH AZALEA. Azalea kzemp- 
feri. Bright red or orange-red. 
April-May. 18-24 in. $3.00 each 


KOREAN AZALEA. Azalea pouk- 
hanensis. Purple-lilac, dwarf. 
May. 18-24 in. $3.00 each 


ROYAL AZALEA. Azalea Schlip- 
penbachi. Rose, spotted. Large 
flowers in May. 

18-24 in. $6.00 each 


PINKSHELL AZALEA. Azalea 
vaseyi. White or pink. April- 
May. 18-24 in. $3.00 each 


lants, 1 of each 00 
GP rusty sissy 10 


1 2 plants, 2 of each $39°° 
(Usually $39.00) 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Topsfield 71 


Ask for your free copy of our 
illustrated catalog 
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Autumn Garden's Blue Blooms 


quan I have previously discussed in these patient 
pages the September-blooming plants that now stir me. 
Yet even the multiplication table and the ten commandments 
need repetition, I am told, and that fact may excuse me for 
again expressing the pleasure now being given those who fre- 
quent ‘Breeze Hill’’ gardens by the few plants I have in mind 
to mention. 

The first of these, the old plumbago or leadwort, now 
weighted down by the botanical name of Ceratostigma plum- 
baginoides, is a truly blue, blue flower. It keeps down to within 
six or eight inches of the soil that cherishes its simple and 
lovely blossoms, and amid equally attractive green foliage it 
persists comfortably without attention Winter or Summer, 
giving us fully four weeks of cerulean advantage. At ‘‘Breeze 
Hill”’ it peeps out from among the deep greens of our holly and 
magnolia sanctuary, and is a perfect contrast there to the 
nearby masses of Zinnia linearis, the wholly unobtrusive and 
truly yellow member of the zinnia family. 

The other hardy perennial blue treasure is Eupatorium 
ceelestinum, which I first knew as Conoclinium celestinum, 
and which Norman Taylor’s excellent dictionary calls also 
blue boneset or mistflower. Its blue is a bit toward pink, yet 
very agreeable. I believe it is sometimes called the hardy 
ageratum. It grows about a half-yard high, and therefore 
has a different place and use than that normally given the 
plumbago. Those who handle this excellent but not very well- 
known hardy perennial need to consider carefully its thready 
white roots, just like pieces of grocer’s string, which are easily 
misplaced or even lost as a result of digging near them or in 
transplanting. 

To these two hardy sources of sky color at “Breeze Hill’’ 
we add and use freely three tender blue bloomers. One is 
ageratum, raised from seed, and almost merging into a peren- 
nial in its effect. The other is Torenia fournieri, a tender 
annual which keeps under a foot in height and blooms with- 
out ceasing until frost. Its function with us is as a border 
plant, giving a pleasing contrast and finish. There are no com- 
plications in its culture, and its blooms of almost sky-blue 
have petal sections nearly purple, as well as a cunningly placed 
yellow stripe on one of the petals. The whole bloom arises 
from a pleasingly winged calyx. 

The third blue item is Convolvulus mauritanicus, which I 
have previously mentioned as being one of the attractions 
along the sidewalk strips in San Diego, Calif. It has true sky- 
blue flowers on a trailing plant. It needs the full sun, and 
rewards exposures by increased abundance of blooms. We 
manage it at “Breeze Hill’ by carrying a plant or two over 
in the little greenhouse, from which easily made cuttings pro- 
vide the next season’s plants. 

Most garden readers will wonder why I have not mentioned 
the blue hardy asters, which I take for granted. They have 
their September place, and each year fill it better. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Easy Way To Propagate Foxgloves 


Spite can be propagated even more easily than your 
correspondent of the August 15 issue suggests. Merely allow 
them to seed themselves and they will grow into superb colo- 
nies, as one sees them in the mountains of Norway. A mixture 
of varieties is delightful. 

I am sowing my crop of Russell lupine seeds in a field where 
the ordinary sorts have thrived. I imagine that they, too, will 
produce a gorgeous spectacle. 

—May Jacobs. 


Upton, Me. 
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LILACS | 
On Own Roots 


Thousands of roots of 
first-class stock, including 
over eighty internationally famous 
varieties of lovely French and Bel- 
gian Lilacs, raised, developed and 
acclimatized by A. M. Brand, are 
offered for Fall planting. Never 
were Lilac roots in better condition, 
thanks to the ideal weather prevail- 
ing last Spring, and never were 
prices more moderate for high grade 
stock. A complete list of the best of 
the older and more popular types 
and all of the new strains, to date, 
are contained in our New 1939 
Catalog. Send for it today. 


Brand’s Prize-Winning 


PEONIES 


This has been a wonderful year for 
peonies, too, and seldom have our roots 
been in better shape for Fall planting. 
We are offering all the fine strains for 
which we are nationally famous and 
many special Brand productions obtain- 
able only from us. The fact that we have 
more than 100,000 roots of all colors, 
types and varieties makes it an easy 
market for our customers. 


FREE: Our New 1939 Catalog 


the best we have so far issued and yours 
for the asking. Write at once and note 
our many bargain selections. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS Inc. 


142 EAST DIVISION ST. 
FARIBAULT MINNESOTA 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 





NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 
Rhododendrons, 
Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 


Azaleas, Kalmias, 


Oatalog on Request 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 








Send for catalogue of 
Nursery Grown Plants 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 











When writing advertisers 
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The Use of Sod Windbreaks 


ORTHERN gardeners are forced by circumstances to use 
all kinds of devices to bring their questionably hardy 
plants through the Winter months. Mulches, windbreaks, 
frames, pits and a host of other stratagems are employed as a 
matter of course. In addition to the orthodox methods, indi- 
viduals have worked out plans to cover exceptional cases. One 
of mine, sod windbreaks, is an adaptation of an idea advanced 
by Gertrude Jekyll in her Wood and Garden. 

In her July notes she spoke of Yucca filamentosa as tender 
and of her method of protecting it. “I found it in a cottage 
garden,” she wrote, ‘‘where I learnt a useful lesson in protect- 
ing plants, namely, the use of thickly-cut peaty sods. The good 
wife had noticed that the peaty ground of the adjoining com- 
mon, covered with heath and gorse and coarse grass, resisted 
frost much better than the garden and meadow, and it had 
been her practice for many years to get some thick sods with 
the heath left on and to pack them close around to protect 
tender plants.” 

Having no moor to supply heath sods, trials showed that 
ordinary meadow growth made a good substitute for the 
former, although used in a somewhat different way. Sods are 
cut after the Fall rains have made them easy to handle and are 
piled near the subjects to be protected. Then, after Winter 
has set in and mice have gone into Winter quarters, a sort of 
well is built of the sods around the plant to be protected. If 
mice are not a menace the interior may be stuffed with dry 
leaves and a moisture-proof top put on. Here, dry snow fills 
it, making an almost perfect insulation. By this method plants 
like the Jerusalem sage, Phlomis fruticosa, and other small, 
tender shrubs can be grown in sections that are otherwise too 


cold. —C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Lathyrus for Rocky Slopes 


HOSE wishing to beautify rocky slopes with little work 

may well use the common perennial pea, Lathyrus l[att- 
folius. Although the vine is more widely used in bold rock 
gardens in the South than farther North, it is hardy almost 
everywhere. Gardeners who grow it over trellises and fences 
cannot be unaware of its inclination to run over the ground, 
an inclination that fits it for covering slopes quickly. The 
magenta flowers are especially effective when seen against 
weathered rock ledges and boulders. The lathyrus resents trans- 
planting and should be grown from seed planted where it is to 
grow, or started in paper cups or small pots to avoid root dis- 
turbance when transplanting. 

Sprays of lathyrus make charming cut flowers, the winged 
stems and the tendrils greatly enhancing the decorative value 
of the flowers. If kept cut enough to prevent free seeding, 
lathyrus will bloom from June to frost. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


A Plant for Quick Results 


LANTED between annuals or perennials, Gloriosa roths- 

childiana, with its red and yellow lily-flowers with recurved 
petals, makes a striking display in the Summer garden. With 
the leaves extending into tendrils the plants hold fast on sur- 
rounding foliage. 

The tubers, which are oddly shaped like index and middle 
fingers, spread in an angle of about 45 degrees. They may be 
planted in May and will flower in July. They must be taken 
up in the Fall and should be wintered in a cool room stored in 
sand. The plant can be much recommended for all garden 
enthusiasts who wish to obtain quick results. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. —F. W. Schumacher. 
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+ Plant Bulbs Now For Spring Beauty 


Never did we have a grander selection of Hardy Bulbs than 
this season and they are moving out fast, but there are still 
ample numbers for those who have not yet bought. Come 
out to Weymouth and see the wide variety of High Grade 
Bulbs we are carrying. No long waits necessary for the 
varieties you may need. 


For those desiring an inexpensive mixed assortment of 
either Darwin, Cottage or Breeder Tulips we offer good 
flowering bulbs at 30 cents dozen, $2.50 100, $20.00 1000, 
and a selection of all types of Narcissi mixed at the same 
low prices. We have larger bulbs at higher prices. These 
values cannot be duplicated for flowering bulbs and stocks 
are running low. 


We have a wide variety of the lesser bulbs including a 
number not to be found in other lists, included are many 
for culture in the home or cool greenhouse. 

LILIUMS are available now in many varieties and October 
and November are the best months in the year for planting 
these, we have a wide variety of home grown bulbs avail- 


able now. 
Hardy Roses 


From October 15 until freezing weather is an ideal time 
for planting HARDY ROSES. Our experience has shown 
that on the average, better results follow Fall than Spring 
plantings always provided that suitable Winter protection 
is afforded. We have many varieties of HYBRID TEAS 
including the newer varieties, also POLYANTHAS, 
HYBRID PERPETUALS and CLIMBERS. Run out and 
see our stock. 
Catalogues free on request. 


We are open for business each day in the week. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, 326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
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Choice TULIPS for your SPRING GARDEN 


EARLY TULIP COLLECTION 
Gen De Wet (Single): Sweet-scented, orange flowers, 


is 6 nn oe 6 6A CRECO EEE HS 0000 0 0.08 80c $6.00 
Keizerskroon (Single): Crimson, yellow edge .......... 85c 6.50 
ee EE EE OED cc cccccecccce es esevesvense 75c 5.50 
ne Me. + vce desig eee secseveseee 75c 5.50 
Mr. Van Der Hoef (Double): Golden Yellow ......... . 75¢ 5.50 
Orange Nassau (Double): Orange red .............++5: 85c 6.50 


For those who enjoy the early beauty and freshness of spring, here is a 
fine selection of tulip bulbs—one of many such special offers to be found 
in our gorgeously illustrated, 32-page 1939 Catalog. Write at once for 
your Free Copy of this valuable and beautiful guide to choice tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths and other spring-flowering bulbs of proven merit. 


Per doz. Per 100 





SPECIAL OFFER No. 13A Packed and labeled separately 

6 each of these 6 varieties (836 bulbs) ............505- $2.25 

_— - = cl wid OS ee TELL 4.25 

— ee so CEBO DHERE) occcccccecveseves 8.00 

Varieties may be ordered individually at Sagmnen penees. 
Shipped prepaid if remittance accompanies order. 











DARWIN COLLECTION 


Afterglow: Soft apricot-orange, tinted pink ............ 75c $65.50 
Anton Mauve: Deep bluish lilac ..............50eeeees 75c 5.50 
MEE cocccecapesecccosevceeercses 90c 6.50 
Scarlet Beauty: One of the best red tulips ............. $1.25 9.2 
Tudor City: Pink with white combination ............. 85c 6.2 
Yellow Giant: New golden yellow .............++00+65 85c 6.2 
EE CPU UEED vc ccecccccesevesesccecsnesss 85c 6.2 


Per doz. Per 100 








SPECIAL OFFER No. 408 Packed and labeled separately 
6 each of these 7 varieties (42 bulbs) ............505% $3.00 
12 ~ S =~ - a ae 5.75 
25 - ae * = sae CSee EE. 600 5560600800888 10.00 
Varieties may be ordered individually at regular prices. 
Shipped prepaid when remittance accompanies order. 














‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


78, Also Growers and Importers of Top-Quality Bulbs from Holland 





Box 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Budget your time for greater pleasure 
and profit with 


THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 


The most complete 

garden “calendar” and 

guide ever published. 
Compiled by 


EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 


for the 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
as another service to 
its members and gar- 
deners everywhere. 


141 pages, 32 line drawings 
8 pages of plates 


ONLY Sq .00 eer 


ANOTHER VOLUME IN 
THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


Make Checks Payable to “‘Horticulture’’ 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 




















FALL PLANTING TIME 


Now is one of the best times in the year to change the garden. 
Cool weather has checked the growth of the plants and they 
may be settled now to take advantage of the first growth of 
Spring. We suggest a few which may be safely planted. 


EVERGREENS—If the position is not too exposed, not only 

conifers but Mountain Laurel and Rhododendrons. 
LILACS—We list over 25 named varieties to choose from. 
PEONIES—Planted in October, they should bloom next year. 
PHLOX and OTHER PERENNIALS—for the border. 


SHADE TREES—You should see our large Maples and Elms 
to replace those damaged last Fall. 


Send for our catalog or visit our nurseries and see our plants. 
We are proud of them. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 











Subscription Blank 
HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 
for one year, beginning... ... eS 
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Turtlehead —A Native Wildflower 


N A recent book ““The World of Plant Life’’ by C. J. 
Hylander, published by Macmillan (1939), the turtle- 
heads are classed as a small genus of eastern North American 
flowers. The white turtlehead, with its flowers in a dense ter- 
minal spike, grows in swamps or wet places from New Eng- 
land to Alabama and Kansas. The purple turtlehead, also a 
swamp plant, is found on the coastal plain from Maryland 
to Florida and in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

The purple turtlehead was first found by me on the edge 
of a woodstand near Salamanca, N. Y., in September, the 
name turtlehead alluding to the shape of the flower which re- 
sembles the head of a turtle. The flowers of this species are 
usually dark blue, but turn to purple with age. Rather un- 
usual is the closed nature of the flowers which are borne in 
close clusters on the upper nodes of the stems. 

Differing from the white turtlehead mentioned above, the 
New York species develops both a dense terminal spike of 
bloom and also, in some cases, similar clusters of flowers on the 
upper three nodes. These clusters contain four to six flowers 
each. The purple species makes a sturdy perennial, often de- 
veloping ten or twelve stems a foot or 18 inches high. The 
leaves, somewhat like those of the perennial phlox, are borne 
in alternate pairs, are lanceolate and up to five inches long. 
As the flowers turn to purple, they readily self-fertilize, the 
pistil developing into a large seed vessel, containing many 
small seeds. 

—J. Paul Griffith. 
Bradford, Pa. 


New Dress for the Hardy Verbena 


LL gardeners who have known the sterling worth of the 
hardy verbena but have sighed over its wilfully indi- 
vidualistic color now have that able plantsman, Rex Pearce, 
to thank for offering a new shade in this dependable all- 
Summer perennial. It is listed as Verbena bipinnatifida. The 
plants make a lacy dark green spread with their twice-cut, fern- 
like leaves. Over this are hoisted dozens and dozens of parasol- 
like blooms of a particularly pleasing clear lavender. The color 
is so good in the garden that beside it the best of the new 
ageratums look positively dingy. 

Alert garden makers see fascinating new uses for this de- 
lightful new shade. When used as an edging fora tulip border 
this verbena stays modestly low until the tulips have to come 
out and are replaced by the annual phlox, Salmon Glory, 
glamour girl of the phlox family, for instance. With midget 
marigolds in pale golden tints, pink and apricot gladiolus, or 
zephyranthes and other tender Summer bulbs this new verbena 
color is also a happy choice. 

While the color is not a true blue, it serves admirably where 
blue is needed through the late Summer when good blue flow- 
ers are scarce. Since the plants are perennial and dependably 
hardy they can be used for edgings and ground covers where 
annuals are inadequate. Well-established plants may grow 
into mounds well over a foot in height but the first year they 
make a ground cover about nine inches high. 


Des Moines, Ia. —Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe. 


Here Is a Trio of Nuisance Plants 


I READ with much interest the article in the July 1 number 
of Horticulture about nuisance plants and noted that addi- 
tional suggestions are invited. With me the following plants 
have proven themselves nuisance plants very definitely: Physalis 
francheti, the Chinese lantern plant; Ranunculus repens, and 
Euphorbia variegata, commonly known as snow-on-the- 


mountain. —Cleo M. Bull. 


Hughesville, Pa. 
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Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
lants, soil and rocks. 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 





Send for samples today 

Dealers please write me 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 


Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4”x %4” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 




















Explains Why Fall Planting of 
Roses Gives Best Results 


MORE THAN A CATALOG 


Written by men who have spent 
their lives with Roses. It shows in 
natural colors the most promising 
Rose introductions and the cream of 
standard kinds. Tells all about 
Culture, Pruning, etc. Deserves a 
place in your working library. It's 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Box45 Pair Lawn, N. J. 
Nursery on the Paramus Road, 

Arcola, N. J. 


ca ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALISTS 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Virginia Bluebells are described by Farrer as 

“generous, tall and spraying heads of ample 
flowers in tones of clear china-blue and pink 
and lavender and turquoise, waving and 
shining on the spreading handsome stems.” 
Dormant roots $1.20 for 10 $2.25 for 25 
Presh-dug roots 1.50 for10 3.00 for 25 

(Add Postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


a PORCUPINE 
Landscape Curbing 



















A rust-resisting metal 
edging strip for the sepa- 
ration of lawn from road, 
— or garden. Write for 


THE PORCUPINE co. ' Fairfield, Conn. 











WONDERFUL POPPIES 


Col. Bowles—Huge, deep cerise ....$2.50 
Enchantress—Soft lilac-rose, large .. 3.00 
Helen Elizabeth—Best large pink ... 2.50 
Julia Buck—tTall coral-pink ....... 1.50 


$9.50 Value for $5.50 
Cataiogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 





i. Dn On Ga 
ULBS_ THE 


FINEST FROM HOLLAND 


Send for Catalog 


B @) S 4% @) N 85 State St. 


85 Franklin St. 








ORNAMENTAL GOURDS, PEPPERS, 
MARTYNIA PODS, AZTEO OORN. Artisti- 
cally grouped for definite receptacle or 
coloring of room in mind. An unusual gift 
box, priced accordingly. (Parcel post only.) 
Awarded Gold Certificate for exhibit at 
Gardens on Parade, N. Y. World's Fair. 


SEEDS 
FOREIGN AND HAND-SELECTED SEEDS 
IN SEASON. SEND FOR LEAFLET. 


THE GOURD-VINE, Vernon, Conn. 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















Conspicuous Plants Found in California 


“Conspicuous California Plants,”” by Ralph D. Cornell. Published by the 
San Pasqual Press, Pasadena, Calif. Price $4.00. 

Mr. Cornell is a distinguished landscape architect of south- 
ern California. With him the study of plants is an avocation, 
although allied to his professional work. In this book he has 
undertaken to tell what he has learned about California trees 
and shrubs, which have, of course, a prominent place in the 
landscape. 

The book is given especial value by the addition of numerous 
notes about the garden uses of the plants mentioned. There 
are many illustrations, most of them showing material which 
is exclusively western. 


Gardens of Many Kinds in Many Places 


‘Gardens and Gardening,’’ edited by F. A. Mercer. Published by the Studio 
Publications, Inc., New York. Price $4.50. 

This is the 1939 edition of a publication issued each year 
which the garden public has come to know as containing a 
large number of illustrations showing gardens and plants in 
many parts of the world, with the emphasis on gardens. These 
books are prepared in England, and therefore English photo- 
graphs predominate. However, this issue has a fair sprinkling 
of illustrations from photographs made in America. There 
is a certain amount of well-written text in addition to the 
many illustrations. 


A New Book About Horal Mechanism > 


“Introduction to Floral Mechanism,’’ by S. C. Jones. Published by the 
Chemical Publishing Company of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price $4.00. 

This book is of a distinctly technical nature. Because of the 
increasing attention now being paid to the study of cell struc- 
ture and genetics by modern science, the author has attempted 
to show how flowers are mechanisms of inheritance and to 
interweave the basic principles of the two new sciences in an 
understandable manner. It is intended to be purely an introduc- 
tion to the study of the structure, development and function 
of flowers. Although this book is much too technical for the 
average reader, it will be valuable to those interested in such 
subjects. 


Wilder Book at a New Low Price 


“Gardens in Color,’’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. Published by Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price $2.95. 

The late Louise Beebe Wilder was one of America’s best 
known and best loved gardening writers. The book which she 
finished shortly before her death, ‘‘Gardens in Color,” has now 
been issued at a reduced price—a price below what publishers 
might be expected to ask for a book of 318 pages with a large 
number of handsomely colored illustrations. The book is more 
or less of an encyclopedia with careful descriptions of plants 
and varieties grown by garden makers throughout the country. 


“If you'd have a mind at peace, 

A heart that cannot harden, 

Go find a door that opens wide 
Upon a little garden.” 


















add new thrills to winter months. 


Their radiant, sparkling beauty brings distinction and charm to your greenhouse You'll {\ > 
attain new happiness growing LONGVIEW prize-winning Camellias ..... floral treasures of ¥ : 
yester-years. 


CATALOG of easy calture, free blooming 


v4 CRICHTON 
(fey vareties. GRATIS. Mention this magazine. $ 


ongview" ALABAMA 
CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 





















Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 


Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN 
Autumn-Winter Soil Treatment are 
given new strength and new beauty. 
TEROGEN restores vitality of plants 
attacked by mildew, blackspot, and 
other fungous diseases. Supplies vital 
chemical elements. Buy at garden sup- 
ply stores, or write for free helpful 
bulletin, ‘‘Winter Care of Roses.” 


Rose Mfg. Co., 508 Ogen Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa 
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100 for $l 


CROCUS 


Choice Bulbs, Special Ofter-- 
Blue, » purple, white, pol: 
low, also striped. Pos’ 
106ulbs1 Oc;1 OOtert 
Ali you want at this — 
rate! Guaranteed to 
bloom. Order early! 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb 
Book free -- highest 
quality, low prices, 
to pent! + A tale 
fall. W 





25 Giant 
Tulips, norte 
colors, m 

af cinsvaca et 
Daffodils, man 

5 ars. nixed 8 









assorted . 
15 Large i Ths 
cinths, mised 
5 Regal Liliess} 


Any Six $1 Lots 51 










TOW PATH GARDENS, Inc. 
Gardens Exhibits 
Decorations for Special Occasions 


Designed and Executed for You by the 
creator of famous medal-winning arrange- 
ments — Sherman W. Eddy — Landscape 
Consultant — Avon, Conn. 


2281 ALBANY AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 


A SUPERB MIXTURE OF GARDEN HYACINTHS 
giving a magnificent display of color in 
early Spring. 

12 for $1.15; 25 for $2.10; 100 for $8 
Our 70-Page Autumn Bulb Catalog, pro- 
fusely illustrated, listing all the better 
Spring Bulbs, FREE on Request. 


HENRY A, DREER, Inc, 2° onsen mine. 


PHILA 














MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or “BLUE-BELLS” 
Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. 
Very pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 
to 18 inches. Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant 
roots now ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native “Sweet William’ in shades of lavender 
and blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 
8 for 50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 


HELLEBORUS ORIENTALIS 


The Lenten Rose 


In mixed colors, white, shades of 
pink and red, from February to 
March. Very hardy. Twe year old 
plants, 60c each; 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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Spring vitality for Fall plants! 





LIQUID 
PLANT 
\/ERE Foop 


Kem will send a rush of eager life surging 
through house bulbs and potted plants, 
through summer-fagged lawns. Kem sup- 
plies every food element needed for strong, 
healthy plants, luxuriant growth. 

Grows Plants in Soil, Sand or Water 
Immediately assimilated, results quick and 
dramatic. Economical, easy to use. At seed 
stores everywhere. 

25e 50c $1.00 $4.25 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send $1 
for gallon ($1.25 west of Mississippi R.) to 


KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 


THAT BLOOM 

4 IRIS TWICE A YEAR $2 .0O 
Bearded Iris that give double dividends of beauty 
both in Spring and Fall. Something new in Iris. 
Autumn Haze, 30 in. Huge flowers. Fragrant 

lavender-violet and hyssop-violet bi-color $1.00 
Black Magic, 28 in. Deep, rich, striking 

blue-violet chek dak eared -75 
Golden Harvest, 18 in. Large deep yellow .35 
Ultra, 18 in. Brilliant ultramarine-blue 35 
All four in large flowering-size plants for only $2; 
Labeled, shipped prepaid: Cultural directions in- 
cluded. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, DEPT. B. BAYSIDE. L.1..N.Y. 


Wild Flower Seeds 


A seed blend of 400 interesting and 
beautiful Wild Flowers of the World. It 
will delight and surprise you. Sow it 
now. 1 oz. $1; ¥% Ib. $3.75; 1 Ib. $14. 


Unique Catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 

















Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
HORTICULTURE, published semi-monthly 
at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1939. 
State of Massachusetts } ss 
County of Suffolk. : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Edward I. Farrington, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
ublisher, editor, managing editor, and 
DuUSiness Managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 

_ ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 

Managing Editor: Same. 

Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Edwin 8S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
Boston. 

Oakes Ames, Vice-Pres., North Easton. 

William Ellery, Vice-Pres., 166 Fisher Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. 

John 8. Ames, Treas., North Easton. 

8. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

_4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secu- 
rity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
20th day of September, 1939. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, Notary Publoc 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941) 
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Preserves From Native Fruits 


|B gorse along our beaches last month, I cast covetous 
glances at the plump red haws of the rugosa roses which 
grow luxuriantly in stones and sand. They looked so appe- 
tizing that I felt sure they would make as good conserve as 
their less showy neighbors, the beach plums. A good friend sent 
me a box of haws from her hedge and an hour’s work pro- 
duced a delectable conserve, deep red in color and with a flavor 
suggestive of tomato conserve. The haws should be washed 
and the stem, calyx and seeds discarded. To two cups of fruit, 
add two cups of water and cook until soft. Strain the pulp 
through a fine wire sieve, measure and add equal parts of sugar, 
and the juice of one lemon. Cook until thick—about 15 min- 
utes. Pour into hot glasses and seal. 

This will be a welcome addition to the Winter preserves, 
some of the choicest of which are those made from native 
fruits. What can surpass the flavor of wild strawberry or rasp- 
berry jam? Thimbleberries or button berries, as the Essex 
County folk call them, may be canned by the cold pack method 
and make a thick, rich black sauce of delectable flavor. Blue- 
berries and blackberries are familiar to all and in September 
come the beach plums for conserve or jelly. The demand for 
this clear, tart jelly far exceeds the supply, even though the 
commercial product is largely apple, flavored with the plum. 

The native fox grape makes a very dark, tart jelly which 
is good with fish or meat. Wild apples make excellent jelly 
and equal parts of the juice may be added to rum cherry juice 
to supply the pectin which the cherries lack. Dune cranberries 
have a flavor all their own and a day spent on the dunes, under 
a blue October sky picking the crimson and maroon berries 
from crimson vines, trailing over the white sand lasts long in 
one’s memory. Last come the barberries, esteemed by our fore- 
mothers. From them they made a very acid jelly and ‘‘shoe- 
peg sass,’’ combining them with sweet apples and molasses. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Good Words for Three Annuals 


N COMMENTS that I have seen on petunias and their 
various merits as to color and habit, no one has mentioned 
Sutton’s Superb Violet. So I would like to put in a good 
word for this variety. In my opinion, it is without exception 
the best purple petunia. I have grown it for five years and 
have found it both ornamental in the garden and perfect in 
flower arrangements. Its royal purple color and its beautiful 
velvety sheen make it harmonious with any color combina- 
tion. It is far better than Purple Prince or any other that I 
have tried and is a generous bloomer. . 

Also, Sutton’s Imperial Dwarf Blue ageratum is invaluable 
as a thick edging about twelve inches high. It has a lovely 
color, deeper than the tall type, and a bowl of it is a joy to 
the eye. 

An aster that I have enjoyed is Perry’s Golden Sheaf— 
cream in color, with small, very double flowers, growing in 
such a way that one picks half a dozen at one time. Moreover, 
they arrange very easily. The dry Summer has not affected 
the growth of any one of these three annuals, and, incidentally, 
I have never had better heliotrope or such a crop of yellow 
plum tomatoes. 

; —DMargaret F. Motley. 
Milton, Mass. 

















DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


and don’t destroy grass, vines, weeds, cuttings and other garden wastes. Mix them with 
ADCO and soon you will have a heap of splendid organic fertilizer, rich in plant foods 
and available humus. Measured by results, ADCO produces the cheapest as well as the 


best of all fertilizers. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and every pound of ADOO makes 
40 lbs. of genuine organic manure. Send for our interesting new booklet, FREE, that 
tells how. Get ADOO from your dealer or direct from us—and do it NOW. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. RB, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 
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FALL GARDENING 


Let us help you to change — to im- 

prove — to create new ideas in your 

garden. 

VAN’S Nursery & Landscape Service 

Washington Street Fairhaven, Mass. 
Tel. New Bedford 1072W2 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





POTTERY—Maude Robinson will reopen 
her studio October 24th with an exhibition 
of flower arrangements in vases made by 
members of the studio. Circular of classes 
on request. Maude Robinson, 175 Hast 71st 
St., New York City. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. Large 
selection of fine plants well budded to bloom 
next ~ any | Wholesale and retail. Reid’s 
Nurseries, Mass. 


DAFFODILS — Spurs $1.50, Emperors 
$3.00, per 100; a $8.00, Emperors 
$20.00, per 1000. Late White Narcissus, 
same price as Spurs, postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 








TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Oolor illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 


LIATRIS (Blazing Star) “September 
Glory,” new; hardy border; excellent cut- 
ting. Blooming size, doz. $2. H. Roy Mosnat, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 








“WHEN IT RAINS IT FERTILIZES.” 

Or, when you water it. Little Bag Fertilizer. 

Use one bag per plant. 100 a $1.00 pre- 
aid. From Originator. Harry B. Moreland, 
‘uxedo, New York. 





BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, ower’s prices. Free 
folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





DAFFODILS: Ask for prices King Alfred, 
Olympia, Robert Sydenham, Emperor, and 
mixed bulbs. Louis Groh, Dept. D, Clay 
Bank, Va. 





FOR SALE in private property, large hy- 
brid rhododendrons—6 to 10 ft. tall. Very 
symmetrical and branching close to ground. 
Of nee beauty. Box 1, Merion, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 





FOR SALE at bargain—palm house, includ- 
ing radiation, excellent condition, 26 x 21. 
203 Adams St., Milton, Tel. Blue Hills 0635. 





GREENHOUSES redicut, $69.75 up. Com- 
lete except foundation and heater. George 
Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





INTERESTING daylily list, includes fine 
Stout, Perry varieties, etc., free. W. Hay- 
ward, Winter Park, Florida. 





NARCISSUS MIXTURE for garden, cut 
flowers, naturalizing. A varied assortment, 
earliest to latest. $2.00, $1.00 per 100, 
$18.00, $9.00 per 1000, according to size. 
Buttercup, Golden Sceptre, $4.80, Leonie, 
$3.60 per 100, delivered. Small grades in 
pee at bargain prices. Oronogo Flower 
ardens, Carterville, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MES. FRANCIS B. CROWNINSHIELD 
personally recommends Henry E. Brown, 
whom she employed as second gardener for 
seven years. He is now open to fill a similar 
osition or take charge of a small estate. 
ery able and of excellent character. T. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











GARDENER: Experienced, vegetables, 
fruit, flowers, lawns, wants position private 
estate, available December. 8S. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


AN EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
maintains a free employment department 
where estate owners may obtain the 
services of skilled gardeners for the 
operation and maintenance of estates. 
Can we assist you? 


Call or Write 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








October 15, 1939 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








Featuring 


and 


* 


* 





AUTUMN FLOWER SHOW 
Chrysanthemums 
Christmas Decorations 


November 9, 10, || and 12 
Thursday, 2 to 10 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, | P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday, | P.M. to 10 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Admission 50 cents 


(Members will be admitted on presentation 
of their membership cards) 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 





October | 8th, 1939, at 2:30 P.M. 


LECTURE 


“OLD GARDEN BOOKS" 
By Mr. Richardson Wright 


In connection with this lecture there 
will be a display of old garden books. 





November 9th, | Oth, | Ith & 12th 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
to be held at 


American Museum of Natural History 
77th Street, Central Park West 
New York City 


The exhibition will remain open on the 
evening of the first day from 7 to 10 P.M. 
for members of the Society and their 
friends, by invitation, and for members of 
the Museum and affiliated organizations. 
Open to the public Friday and Saturday 
arr 9 A.M. to 10 P.M.; Sunday from | to 
5 P.M. 








(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Philadelphia Branch of the 


National Association of Gardeners 
with the co-operation of the 


Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


November 3 — Friday 
2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


November 4 — Saturday 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Field House, Swarthmore College 


ADMISSION FREE 


For Schedules and Entry Blanks 
Address the Secretary 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and the 





1939 


Swarthmore, Pa. 




















RODEN -TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know 
exactly where each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able to lift each bulb without disturbing 
other plants, and to plant around your bulbs 
without injuring them. Plant bulbs where 
rodents heretofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 
RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR CO. 
P. O. Box 814 Greenwich, Conn. 





Immense, exotic 
most beautiful of all 
Tulips. Long, stron; 
stems.Geranium-r 
shaded rose, marked 
reen. Guaranteed 
loom. 4 Bulbs 26c 











EN to 
Lay 17 for $ 


. on tos bers 4 tiny 
ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


4GLORIOUS DAYLILIES 


all vigorous and free blooming 


GEORGE YELD, yellow flushed with rosy 
band, large and striking, July. 
HIGHBOY, yellow and very tall, 5 ft. Aug. 
HYPERION, best pale yellow, July-August. 
OPHIR, best golden yellow, July-August. 
$2.70 for 4 var. (add 25c postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless— Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always , ’ 
Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H Belleville, 


WTR.) Ge 

















c = 
l Bulb Book Free. 
Philadelphia 


Nominations of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At the meeting of the nominating committee of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society held on September 20, the following persons were nominated 
to serve on the executive council for the term expiring at the end of 1942: 
Mr. F. E. Dixon, Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., Mr. Fairman R. Furness, Mrs. 
Robert H. Irons, Mrs. Alvan Markle, Jr., Mr. William Clarke Mason, Mr. 
S. S. Pennock, Mr. William J. Serrill and Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout; for 
the term expiring at the end of 1941: Mrs. John B. Carson and Mrs. Alan 
H. Reed; and for the term expiring at the end of 1940: Mrs. F. Woodson 
Hancock. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing by fifteen or more 
members of the society. They should be addressed to the secretary and mailed 
prior to the first day of November. If no nominations are made in addition 
to those submitted by the nominating committee, an election by ballot will 
not be necessary and the executive council will, by motion, elect the candidates 
nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the secretary will cause ballots to be 
printed containing the names of all the candidates, and will mail them to 
every member of the society as soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with section VIII of the by-laws, which 
governs nominations and elections. ) 

—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Efficacious Grass Killer 


I HAVE read many inquiries for something to kill grass and 
weeds in cement walks, especially where they are laid in 
blocks. I have tried salt and several chemicals but hot lye water 
has proven the only really efficacious killer I have found yet. 
Ants and sowbugs are also exterminated in this way and per- 
nicious, deep-rooted weeds along the fence give way to this 
treatment. 


Katy, Tex. —RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB rate Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many 
new as well as the favorite older varieties. 
Write Dept. H. for 1939 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 


Box 352 





























SHADOW VALLEY GARDENS 


We have the largest collection of perennial plants ever gathered together in the West. 
Four exceptional Phlox: 
SNOWCAP —immense panicles, best white in cultivation. 
ROBINHOOD—one of the best reds. Very intense. 
COLORADO —scarlet-red, crimson eye, does not bleach. 
SILVERTON —clear blue-lavender, mauve eye, very large florets. 
Price $2.00 for the above four. 


SHADOW VALLEY GARDENS WHEATRIDGE, COLORADO 











Try our FERTILPEAT -— Mixture of 


Cattle Manure & Peat Moss, 
> 100 Ibs., $1.50 E> 
$25 per ton in ton lots 
Will Not Burn —- Retains Moisture 
Well-rotted Cattle Manure, ton $7.00 
In 4-ton lots, $5.00 per ton 
Swedish Peat Moss 


E. L. SHUTE Line Lexington, Pa. 
Est. 1894 








WINTER PLANNING 


Summer beauty 


Don't make the mistake of thinking that because trees 
lose their leaves and seemingly “hibernate” in winter 
that they can safely be ignored or neglected at this 
time of year. ~The health and beauty of your trees 
next summer may well depend upon the care you give 
them now.‘ Winter's high winds, heavy snows and 
severe sleet storms are a serious menace to all trees 
with V-crotches and similar structural defects. And any 
tree which is in a weakened condition, because under- 
fed or diseased, is particularly likely to fall prey to 
winter's destructive forces. > Pruning, Bracing and 
Cabling are the most common weapons against winter 


damage. And, as in all forms of tree work, while the 
technical ability to do the job correctly is important, the 
essential factor is an accurate scientific diagnosis of the 
condition to be treated. <> That's why, when trees are 
threatened, it is so greatly to your advantage to have a 
Bartlett Diagnostician examine them. He brings to the 
problem the resources of a vast and complete scientific 
organization, years of study and research, years of 
practical field experience. > He will inspect your trees 
without charge or obligation on your part and give you 
a carefully prepared written report on their condition 
and requirements for winter protection, if needed. 








Ot AMERICA’S TREES ARE WORTH SAVING }{] 
BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 


| BARTLETT ¥ 


—=—=TREE EXPERTS 


THE F. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, 
Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; 
Orange, N. J.; Bala-Cynwyd, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, 
D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 


There are also 150 other cities and towns where special Bartlett Authorized 
Agents may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘‘The Bartlett Way.’’ Consult your 
phone book or write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 











